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Attractive New Books for 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


Fresh, attractive style. 


Profuse and beautiful illustrations. 


$ 

Instructive reading matter. 

$ 

: 

é 


— 


Maurice Thompson’s Stories of Indiana, . . ¢ .60 $ 
(STORIES OF THE STATES.) é 
Told by a master of literary style. Brimful of interest to all. $ 


Guerber’s Story of the English, ... . $ .65 

(ECLECTIC SCHOOL READINGS.) 

A complete account of our English kindred. Numerous maps, 
portraits, and tables of genealogy. 


Needham’s Outdoor Studies, . ..... $ 
(ECLECTIC SCHOOL READINGS.) ; 


A charming reading book of nature study, setting forth its educa- 
tive value. Simple and explicit suggestions for field study. 


$ 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Messrs. LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co. invite the attention 
of teachers and others interested to a newly prepared 
pamphlet containing selected lists of books for school 
libraries at special net prices. 

The entire collection described consists of 75 volumes, 
divided into six different groups, graded progressively, 
beginning with juvenile fiction. They cover a wide range 
of subjects, and the aim in selecting has been to include 
books that will stimulate interest in the regular work of 
the school without suggesting it directly to the pupil. 


For further information address the Publishers : 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co. 


gt and g3 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT | 


EACH, SHEWELL, & CO, will issue, in April, a new GEOMETRY by Professor Webster 

Wells of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

The main purpose of the vook is to meet the substantial and growing demand for a larger measure of 
independent work on the part of geometry peers. 

Educators in general, and geometry teachers in particular, will appreciate the difficulty of determin- 
ing, even approximately, the capacity of the average geometry pupil in this direction. 

The problem is, just what demonstrations may be left with safety for the pupil to discover and for- 
mulate unaided, — just how much, and what kind, of help must be furnished upon other demonstrations, 
and what ones must be given in full. 

No doubt, opportunity for independent investigation, invention, and expression enlivens interest and 
quickens effort, and the progress thus made is the best progress; but demands beyond capacity to meet 
them dampen courage, tempt deceit, and make for progress backward. 

To demand too much of geometry pupils is undoubtedly worse than to give them no chance at all 
for self-expression. 

Professor Wells fully appreciates the difticulty of this problem, but has approached it with courage. 
Few men are better equipped to solve it accurately, and the publishers present his work, confident that it 
will adequately meet the conservative demand. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & CO. 


New York 


Boston Chicago 


Ber (Praktische Deutsche 


By U. J. BEILEY 
12mo, cloth. Second edition, entirely revised. 251 pp. $1.00. 


DER PRAKTISCHE DEUTSCHE is arranged after the plan of Paul Bercy’s Le Francais Pratique, but it 
is by no means a translation of that book. The original plan has been preserved, but the exercises recon- 
structed and fitted to the particular needs of the student of German. The aim has been to provide the 
material necessary to enable the learner to converse with Germans in their own language, and to arrange 
it in such an order that the study will be pleasurable as well as profitable. Roman type is used through- 
out, excepting in a few lessons, and a Vocabulary is at the end of the volumé, 

Copies will be sent on examination when requested, 


Complete catalogue of all publications in French and other 
JSoreign languages sent when requested. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851-853 Sixth Ave. (cor. 48th St.), New York. 


| regular meeting, June 30, 
ertica 


Wr iting Books books be adopted for use. 


Correspondence as to these Writing Books is requested. 


NANIMOUSLY ADOPTED by the School Committee of the City of Boston at its 


1898, having previously been unanimously recommended by 


both the Board of Supervisors and by the Text-book Committee. 


The esteem in which the Duntonian System is held by the Boston Masters is evidenced by the fact 
that of the 57 Head Masters of Grammar Schools 46 joined in a request to the School Board that the 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., . . . . Boston, Chicago. 


DIXON’S “TRILATERAL” PENCILS. 


These beautiful pencils are made in ebony or maroon finish, 


work and all tastes ? 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


grade, and pencils are stamped in deep gold — no half gold or bronze is used. Over 700 different kinds of pencils are made by 
the Dixon Company. Is it any wonder that you see Dixon’s pencils everywhere, when they are so well adapted for all kinds of 


Copy of ‘ Teachers’ Note Book”’ is sent free of charge. It tells how 
lead pencils are made, and contains much interesting information. 


as desired, and in five degrees of hardness. The leads are high 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


HIMER & AMEND, 
» 205-211 Third Avenue, 
New York, 


Importers and Manfrs. oy 


Chemical and Physical 


APPARATUS, 


Minerals, &c. 


SPECIALTY: LA BORATORY OUTFITS (Balances 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 
ae Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


School Papers, 
School Supplies, 
Maps, Busy Work. 


[New Normal School Retort.] 


Send for our Supplement 
containing Normal School 
Apparatus. 


ESCAPE THE WILTING HEAT OF AUGUST: 


Spend your Summer Vacation in 


COOL NOVA SCOTIA. 


Personally -conducted party will leave Boston 
August 2, at 12 M., for a restful, unhurried tour 
through the land of EVANGELINE. 
August 20. Everything first-class. 
escort espec ially: cared for, Entire expense of 18 
days’ ‘outing’? ONLY $69, Our 5th season. 
Write for prospectus. Address 


Complete Catalogues fur. 
nished on receipt of ten 
cents for postage. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 


352 Washington St., Boston, Masa, 


EDUCATORS 


Teachers and instructors of every grade have many 
responsibilities. Unquestionably the greatest of 
these is the obligation to keep thoroughly posted on 
eurrent thought in every department of human 
This obligation may be fulfilled at the 


Arrive home 
Ladies without 


activity. J 

pi expense of time, effort, and money by 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
reading 


Prof. J. W. JENKS, of Cornell University, in an ar- 
ticle in the American Journal of Sociology, says :— 


PUBLIC OPINION 

‘A paper whose aim it should be to give the news 
fairly and fully, to give the basis for judgme nt on all 
political questions. to give carefully written, moder- 
ate opinions on both sides , might be more of an edu- 
cating influence in the c ommunity, and might have 
a stronger tendency toward elevating the political 
tone of our country than a dozen. universities 
Something is now done in that direction by P UBLIC 
OPINION.” 


tion. W. T. 
of Education, says: — 


‘PUBLIC OPINLON is a wonderful success, and 
ought to circulate a million copies weekly.” 


YOU ARE 


OOKINC UP 


Your 


VACATION TRIP 


SEND 2* STAMP FOR COPY OF 
ee 


J. 
FitcHeurc 
Boston, Mass, 


Ir 


Harnis, United States Commissioner 


Sample copies sent free. $2.50 per year, $1.25 for 
six months, 65 cents for three months. 


THE PUBLIC OPINION CO., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


The Great Historical Review 


CURRENT HISTORY 


For 1898 


Will contain a complete and carefully prepared 
history of the WAR WITH SPAIN. This fea- 
ture alone will make Volume 8. of CURRENT 
HISTORY of the greatest value to all students 
of history. 

No private or public library will be complete 
without it. 

Pie first quarter, covering the first three months 

' 1898, is now ready for mailing. 


Subscription price, $1.50 a year, 40 cents a number. 
Sample copy, 25 cents; specimen pages, free. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


We have agents who are taking 100 or more sub- 
scriptions a week. Most liberal terms are offered. 
No experience necessary. Outfit free. Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., 


Boston, Mass. 


J. W 
Kl N DE R SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
E 
GAR EN SUPPLIES 


Send for new Catalogue. 


00-000-0-00-0-0-0-0-0 


Maybe the grocer is “just out of Ivory Soap 
but has another just as good.” No other soap 
is just as good. Insist that he get Ivory Soap 
for you. 


A WORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each repre- 
sented to be “‘just as good as the ‘ivory’;” they ARE NOT, but like all 
counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of the genuine. Ask 
for ‘‘Ivory’’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 


Copyright, 1898, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 


GILLOTT’S NEW FINE-POINT PENS 


For Unshaded Vertical Writing. 


FICIAL PEN REGISTRY PEW ARROWHEAD PEN 


1065, OFFICIAL. 1066, REGISTRY. 1067, ARROWHEAD. 
ESPECIALLY SMOOTH AND DURABLE --- BEST RESULTS AT LEAST EXPENSE, 


Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John St,, New York. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 


‘It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It 
does the work well and quiekly. This last is of great importance for school work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact 1 do 
not believe that there is an a which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the o JOEL D. MILLER, 

Price, #3.50. [eow] Mass. State Board of Education. 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


TIME IS MONEY. 
SAVE /T 8Y USING THE 


Union Pacific Railroad. 


BEST ROUTE TO AND FROM 


COLORADO, UTAH, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
WASHINGTON, IDAHO, and MONTANA. 


‘The Overland Limited.’’ California in Three Days. 
Leaves Chicago 6.30 P.M. Daily for Pacific Coast Points. 


**The Colorado Special.’’ One Night to Denver. 
Leaves Chicago 10.00 A.M. Daily: Arriving at Denver 1.30 P. M. 


For complete information concerning these magnificent trains and the Union Pacitie Railroad address 
R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, W. MASSEY, 
287 Broadway, New York. New England Freight and Passenger Agent, 


5 State st., Boston, Mass. 


DICKINSON, Genera/ 


THE WIN. ‘SHIP AGENCY. 


Personal selections made for School 
Officers, with due regard to quali- 
fications and fitness of candidates. 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


may rely upon our efforts. 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


AKRON, OHIO; TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
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Number 4. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


THE CONWAY MEETING. 


NOT LARGE, BUL PROFITABLE, 


NOTES. 


Where next? 

Weather superb. 

Bicycling was good. 

Dust the only discomfort. 

Wild strawberries and raspberries! 

The coinpact village a great feature. 

Several women were added to the list of vice-presi- 
dents. 

The drives were less attractive than those at Beth- 
lehem. 

‘The size and location of the hall were all that could 
be esked. 

Treasurer A. I’, Pease had an easier time than at 
Montreal. 

The Kearsarge hop was exceedingly popular from 
late to early. 

Audiences were larger than they have been for 
several years. 

New liampshire furnished her governor for the 
welcoming speech, 

The hearsarge climb of five miles each way was 
evidently fashionable. 

More than $2,800 in the treasury, thanks largely 
to the Mortreal meeting. 

The excursion through the Crawford Notch was 
the great event of the week, 

Dr. W I. Jarvis came very near having a monopoly 
of the teachers’ agency business. 

C..W. Parmenter of the manual arts high school 
was the ranking educator of Boston. 

The Iriday evening reception was a credit to the 
citizens and an enjoyment to the visitors. 

Hon. Fred Gowing hailed from New Hampshire in 
public, but from Rhode Island in private. 

I.x-Presidents Walton, Parmenter, and Winship 
were the “official dignitaries of the past.” 

M. Grant Daniel of Boston is one of the faithful 
and eminent attendants upon the institute. 

The white horse on the ledge was “plain as day” 
to many, and a stretch of the imagination to others. 

Charics H. Keyes of Holyoke is the great acquisi- 
tion of the institute. A year ago he was a Californian 

Nearly every feature of the programme was carried 
out. Only three of those announced failed to appear. 

Prolessor A. EF. Dolbear of Tufts gave the most 
scholarly address of the week. It was a highly figura- 
tive speech. 

Dr Edwin'A. Hewett of Illinois and Mr. Ayers 
of Indiana were among the foreigners, but then they 
were all born in New England. 

Dr. Arnold Tompkins of the Illinois State Univer- 
sity gave one of the most brilliant addresses to which 
the institute has ever listened. 

Will S. Menroe is an exceptionally popular leader, 
especially of the Round Table. No outsider has ever 
taken firmer hold of New Englanders. 

Mrs. Mason’s speech at the board of directors’ meet- 
ing last January captured the meeting for 1898, and 
she was liostess pre-eminent at Conway. 


OQ. B. Bruce of Lynn, the new president, is one of 
the most devoted friends of the institute, and he has 
rare skill in the management of associations. 


Horace 8. Tarbell, LL. D., was the philosopher of 
the occasion. No New Englander is more admired, 
and no words spoken at Conway were wiser. 

Charles I’. King’s devotion to the sessions and en- 
joyment of the exercises atoned for the absence of sev- 
eral other Boston masters who are usually present. 


inexperienced waiters had to be borne with because 
they were normal school students. The institute 
Was a training school for the service of the summer 
boarders. 

Neithcr the superintendent nor any Boston super- 
visor were at Conway, something that never hap- 
pened before. .They regretted their absence as much 
as any one. 

our state superintendents were in atttendance, 
W. W. Stetson of Maine, bred Gowing of New Hamp- 
shire, ML. S. Stone of Vermont, and Dr. I. A. Hill of 
Massachusetts. 

J.G. Kdgerly of Fitchburg is a young man to rank 
all ether New Iengland superintendents in term of 
service in one city, and huis is as distinguished in 
quality as in length. 

‘Lhe absence of ex-Presidents George Hl. Martin 
and diay Greene Lluling was especially noticeable, 
because Of their popularity and prominence 1 its 
tor sv many years. 

Mary S. Snow of Bangor was easily the most 
eminent woman cducator at Conway. as any other 
woman in the lanc made a better record as the super- 
intendeat ol the city schools? 

‘The Massachusetts state board was represented by 
no member and no agent. ‘This has not been thus 
for several years, but Mr. Hill in his admirable speech 
went a long way to atone for it. 

A woman among the executive officers for the first 
lume! ktta Austin Blaisdell of Brockton, as assist- 
unt secretary, will justify the departure. Now the 
query is, Why has it not been done before? 


I]. C. Hardon was Boston’s most distinguished 
representative. Ile comes very near being “the good 
old man” of the institute, begging his pardon for 
clussing lim as an old man, which he is not. 

‘he decorations surpassed anything in the sixty- 
eight years of the history of the institute. It was 
Miss Mary 8. Snow who said that the Conway meet- 
ing had crowned itself with glory—Old Glory.” 

J. S. Barrell of Cambridge is one of the saints in 
Israel in the estimation of his institute associates. 
lovaity was often commented upon, the 
affectionate regard of the brethren was in evidence. 


I). W. Jones’ absence was more commented upon 
than that of any other absentee. Mr. and Mrs. Jones 
have rarely missed a meeting in forty years until 
1897. Absence from two meetings led to oft-ex- 
pressed regrets. 

George A. Walter was the most reverenced attend- 
ant. He has been a member of the institute for a 
longer time, has attended more meetings, has been 


in office more years than any other living man, and 


his presence was a benediction. 

W. J. Corthell of Gorham is easily Maine’s 
leading educator in length of service and_ strictly 
professional equipment, begging the pardon of Su- 
perintendent Stetson, who is second to no state edu- 
cational administrator in the land. 


“New England is all right” seemed to be the ver- 
dict of the four state superintendents in their talk 


upon the present status of education, and yet all of 
them hinted at things that would be better when they 


could have things as they wanted them. 


President George KE. Church showed what a well- 


trained man can do. He has been active in the insti- 
tute for nearly a quarter of a century, and the per- 
fection of the plan and of the execution of every 
detail testified to the value of such preparation for 
this ottice. 

President G. Stanley Hall of Clark University con- 
fessed to having attended but one other of the sixty- 
eight annual meetings of the institute. He is now a 
vice-president, and the reception given his address 
on “Adolescence” ought to lead to closer indentifica- 
tion with its interests. 

Edward Conant of Vermont, W.J. Corthell of Maine, 
and Albert G. Boyden of Bridgewater are the great 
normal schoo] trio of New England. Mr. Conant and 
Mr. Cortheil rarely miss a meeting or a session of any 
necting, but rumor saith that Mr. Boyden is about 
to take to Limself a wife, so that he did not come. 
Iiappy Miss Arms. 

‘here was no more scholarly, attentive, or agree- 
able class ot educators at Conway than the publishers 
and their representatives. ‘This was remarked upon 
luore than once. Among them were: David H. 
Grown, VD. C. Heath, H. 1. Smith, W. P. Adams, A. 
li. INennerscn, J. J. Lyon, J. A. McDonald, A. M. 
Kdwards, C. H. Kilborn, G. W. Libby, A. G. Baker, 
W. C. Llolbrook, De Normandie, Karl Good- 
win, William ‘lappan, G. Ll. Moore, H. H. Bryant, W. 
Hi. Bryant, Prank Dana, M. Rogers, ‘Phomas 
Ilam, A. Li. Perry, and P. M. Holman. 

In mauy respects the feature of the meeting was 
the address of Mrs. Luella Fay Maynard upon the 
mission of art, with its accompanying exhibition of 
drawings from the Springfield schools. Murs. May- 
nard was the superintendent of drawing in Spring- 
field, resigning ve years ago to become the wife of 
Judge Maynard of that city. It is not every woman 
who will glorify the work of her successor without so 
nnuch as a bint at her own connection with it. Mrs. 
Maynard believes and clearly demonstrated that art 
is a potent force in the regeneration of the degene- 
rates, and a blessing to all who are rightly taught. 


The “funny” incident of the session was on Wednes- 
day evening, when a motion was made that the 
recretary write an appreciative letter to Sergeant- 
Major Charles E. Hussey of the Sixth Massachusetts 
regiment, the superintendent of Wakefield, Mass., 
who was granted leave of absence (Mr. Hussey is one 
ef the directors of the institute). A gentleman took 
the poetry all out of the motion for the moment by 
seying that Mr. Hussey had resigned and returned 
home, without saying that it was upon the insistence 
of the regimental surgeon, who said that he ought 
never to have been accepted. Mr. Hussey was in the 
hospital much of the time, and lost thirty-five pounds 
in four weeks. When the facts were known Mr. 
ITussey was more of a hero than ever. 

ADOLESCENCE, 
Presipent G. Stan_ey HALL, 
Clark University. 

There are eleven state organizations for child 
study, sixty city associations, more than 300 local 
clubs, and fifteen chairs in colleges and schools. It is 
no more welcomed by conservatives than was evolu- 
tion when it first appeared. At Jast the human soul 
is being studied genetically. It will eventually be 
the central theme in all departments. ‘There can be 
no science or art of education without child study as 
its centra! thought. The movement is already so 
great thal it cannot be stayed by the hand of conser- 
vatistn. ; 

Adolescence is more than puberty, extending over 
a period of ten years from twelve or fourteen to 
twenty-one or twenty-five in girls and boys, respec- 
tively, but the culmination is at fifteen or sixteen. 
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The first and most noticeable indication is rapidity 
ef growth, first in height, then in breadth. There is 
a difference of three years between the maximum 
erowth in height and thickness. Growth of the little 
child can hardly be arrested physically, but at the 
period of adolescence it may be easily arrested, and 
often is. Many a very tall girl or boy failed to 
thicken up because their growth was checked at the 
later years of adolescence. A tall person loses heat 
and ferce. The heart is overworked. The hair 
thickens and darkens; the muscles increase in size and 
firmness; the temperature frequently increases three- 
fourths of a degree in two years; the arteries increase 
their cpabilities one-third in a single year; the health 
is best in these.years; rate of mortality is less from 
fourteen tc sixteen than at any other period; the 
floodgates of heredity are opened at this time, and 
traits of parents and grandparents often rush in; 
touch is peculiarly sensitive, also the taste, the hear- 
ing, and the seeing; speech undergoes a radical 
change; the secretive instinct is developed; the dress 
fad runs rampant; ninety-four fads of dress and its 
ass®ciates were discovered in one school in one year; 
boys leave school at this age. 

in St. Louis boys leave school at thirteen years 
three moths, in Chicago at fourteen years and five 
months, in Boston at fifteen years and three months. 
At this period there is differentiation. It is a period 
of exirevagance, selfishness changes to ambition. 
Inirospection at this age is dangerous. It is a period 
of sex impulse. Many vile firms take possession of 
the ignerance and fear of youth at this period. 
There are seven firms that collect names of young 
people at this age by advertising various things. 
These letters are supposed to be confidential, and yet 
they «re sold over and over again. There are 
3,500,000 of such letters, written in good faith, that 
are hawked about in a way that is diabolical. All 
savage nations respect this period and have customs 
adapted to it. Civilized nations respect it even 
more, several large denominations make it the period 
of contirmation with elaborate ceremonies. ‘The 
Hebrews identified it with circumcision, the Spartans 
taught their youth to fight, the Greeks made it the in- 
troducticn to athleticism, the Romans gave it a social 
celebration, the Germans a poetic setting, the Protes- 
tant denominations find the years of fifteen and six- 
teen the highwater mark of conversion. 

The court records show that it is the time of the 
largest number of arrests for crime in the United 
States, ia England, France, and Germany. It is the 
period when fears change their base, anger is radically 
different. Diseases are of a different class thereafter. 
It is the time when selfishness changes to altruism. 
A selfish person is one whose development was ar- 
rested at adclescence. As civilization advances edu- 
cation Lroadens. ‘The school years lengthen inevit- 
ably as the community tones up its ideals. Most 
animals develop in a short time, some require but a 
few weeks; even the camel requires but three years, 
the horse but four years, while man requires one-third 
of the average length of life. Young people must 
get to college earlier and stay later. Any attempt to 
reduce the time or to keep at the old time limits is an 
witenipi to return to savage conditions, while the ideals 
are more highly civilized. ‘he estimate of any edu- 
cational system must be based upon its success in 
bringing young people through the period of adoles- 
cence with greatest perfection of development; with 
the fewest indications of arrested development; with 
the best proportions of height and breadth, physi- 
cally, meiitally, morally, and religiously. 


INTERESTS 
STUDY. 


Cuirton F, Hopcr, Pu.D., 
Clark University. 


VITAL HUMAN IN NATURE 


The schools must reach a higher plane than they 
have as yet attained, in that they must not expect to 
accomplish so much by means of specializing and 
through fads, but must have as their end and aim the 
dealing with vital human interests in such a way 
as to contribute to the succes 
gle for the survival of the fittest. 

Not only in the study of nature, but in 
this should be t] 
stiould teach the 


‘ss of the best in the strug- 


all subjects, 
le chief factor in school life. “We 
best music of the great masters, so as 


to fill the heart to overflowing with good music, 
thereby climinating all senseless jingle.” In litera- 
ture Schiller did more than anyone else to give the 
German people through his writings the nobility and 
force of thought and character by which the Franco- 
Irussian war was won, while it was the aimless and 
flippant French literature that enervated their forces. 
ft is American mathematics and the spirit of science 
that won at Manila and off Santiago. Nature study 
is more than the training in observation; it is a study 
of the great struggle for the survival of the fittest con- 
tyibuiing to the victory of the best in this struggle 
in human nature. 

Vrineipal A. B. Merrill of New Britain, Conn., dis- 
cussed Professor Hodge’s paper by very general 
agreement, therewith emphasizing the fact that 
nature study should include all science, notably the 
mechanie arts. “In the Crimean war,” he said, 
“sixty-eight per cent. of the amputations proved fatal; 
in the civil war, forty-six per cent.; in the present war 
thus far, but six per cent, This is the result of the 
humanizing of education.” Mr. Merrill was very 
sharp in his arraignment of Harvard and Yale for 
the way they clung to tradition in the terrible strain 
they put upon our youth in their preparation for col- 
lege through the study of the unknown by inhuman 
ambitions. 


MANUAL TRAINING. . 


PrincipAL H. Keyes, 
Holyoke, Mass. 

Every student in the high school should have 
something of manual training, and any student 
should have the opportunity to substitute it for such 
features of the course as he does not care for. ‘The 
end of training is to turn the child toward a life that 
is worth living, toward self-control, to teach him how 
to live and hew to get a living. The manual training 
instructor is not to be an expert mechanic, but an artist 
in the art of teaching. Manual training tends to take 
the child out of swaddling clothes in which he is now 
kept too long, and to make him live and think more 
independently. I believe in the character effect of 
hand training, and especially in its influence in soly- 
ing the problems of American society as between the 
masses and the classes. 

George M. Weston of Providence endorsed the po- 
sitions takea by Mr. Keyes, and said that the college 
boys who have had their preparation in the manual 
training of the farm are more likely to make their 
classics of vital human interest than those who have 
had no manual discipline. 


ETHICAL VALUKE OF ART IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

Fay Maynarp, 


Springtield. 
Charles Phot Norton says you cannot teach art any 
more than you teach poetry. The best that teachers 
can do for art is to quicken the perceptions of 
heauty, to lead the eye to see and the hand to express 
iruth and beauty ina way that gives pleasure to 
others Cultivate the perception of that which will 
recline the taste; that is, the good taste which saves 
inen and women from vulgarity. The multitude of 
men need this, not being out of barbaric habits. 
There is no means so sure of quickening the percep- 
tions and refining the taste as the right teaching of 
drawing, Which tends to make refined men and 
women. <A true and graceful line cannot be drawn 
The teach- 
ing of drawing and the study of pictures in the public 
schools tend to secure this result, and is making art 
a vital force in the lives of thousands. It develops in 
each child a love of the beautiful, an appreciation of 
beauty in form, line, and color. 


without a true and refined perception, 


It gives power to 
read the message of the artist whose genius makes 
him the discoverer and interpreter of beauties in- 
visible to untrained eyes. In the city of Springfield 
there are innumerable evidences that drawing in the 
public school: is already making children and youth 
observant of beauty in nature, in public buildings 
and grounds, and in the homes. China and silver, 
table linen, carpets, and wall papers have new mean- 
ings for them; and what is true in this city is to a 


greater or less extent true in many cities. In the 


higher grades there are working drawings of simple 
objeets, and the essential prineiples of freehand per- 
spective arc taught from models and objects. —Pleas- 
ing, graceful objects take the place of wooden models 
whenever they illustrate the principle to be studied. 
Children of all grades search for suitable subjects for 
study and select them for their beauty and adapta- 
tion. Peautiful lines in common grasses, rich color 
in dull sedges, brown seed pods, even common weeds, 
are scurces of delight. ‘This freedom of choice calls 
out individuality and develops disciminating jude- 
ment ina marked degree. A teacher of second grade 
hoys frem homes deyoid of beauty .says: “Their two 
vears’ stidy shows such growth that 1 am surprised 
at their choices. They bring beautiful things and 
choose wisely. They study growth, and feel the 
characteristic beauties of different plants at different 
stages, and tell with the drawing what they see and 
fecl simpiy and accurately.” 

Pocr drawings from nature are dangerous. ‘They 
eften please from their prettiness when the drawing is 
bad. ‘To counteract this brush drawing with the 
attendant color study is one of the best means of re- 
fining the taste. Children at their play will describe 
colors with a precision that bewilders their elders. 
They notice the delicate color harmonies of the clouds 
and the subdued greens and blues of the distant hills, 
as well as the bright colors of flowers. , 

Decorative sheets are made by little children by 
arranging color and form in leaves and flowers in a 
simple, orderly manner. ‘These are used at holiday 
on birthdays for ornamenting gifts. 
Children early learn to see beautiful things in nature, 
with their thought on its effect in artistic arrange- 
ment. ‘They look on all sides of flowers to see which 
view is best. To see these children looking at a 
daisy from directly above it to get the full effect of 
its bcauty is suggestive. ‘The imagination early plays 
an important part. Such study makes children de- 
yout in thei attitude toward the Creator. 

Historic ornament studied in connection with deco- 
ration in the higher classes has an ennobling intlu- 
ence. Its type forms and original forms adapted 
from leaves and flowers are used as units of design. 
The elementary principles of design are taught by 
studying good examples, and keen interest is awak- 
ened in all forms of decoration. China, textiles, wall 
papers, frescoes, wood carving, wrought iron, the 
decorations of public buildings, all furnish illustra- 
tions of good or bad design. No attempt is made in 
Springfield to give technical instruction or train de- 
signers, yet the generation who know these things 
will appreciate, desire, and demand beauty, fitness, 
and simplicity in the common articles among which 
they live. This promises a bright future for indus- 
trial art. 

illustrative sketches in which children tell what 
they imagine and feel in nursery rhymes and other 
old-time stcries is an educational force in their lives. 
Acting a story before it is sketched changes the char- 
acter of the drawing. The fun of playing the story 
awakens interest and brings out the strong points. 
The clearer the mental image, the stronger the draw- 
ing. To the child with the artist instinct the 
dramatic features do not appeal. 


seasons aad 


A scene which gives rise to feelings of pleasure is 
recalled or described, and each tells with his brush 
the mean to him. Comparison and 
criticism of pictures lead to a search for beautiful bits 
of nature, and for the meaning of familiar pictures 
of woods ana shore. 


what words 


The drawing as taught to-day makes discipline 
much eusier. 
neatly done and every way better arranged on paper. 
This extends to the wording of sentences. 


Drawing makes all school work more 


It goes 
further thar good order, and leads to individual re- 
sponsibility for the cleanliness and beauty of the yard, 
street, and public ground, 

The development of the individual is of the high- 
est importance, ‘The child is first given freedom to 
show hew much he has learned to see, and how well 
After 


this he is tanght to make more exact drawings than 


he can tel what he sees with brush or pencil. 


could) be made under grammar school conditions. 
constantly keeping in mind that although he must 
see things av they appear, he is to select and express 
only the beautiful. 


> 
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The seascnable study of objects for drawing gives 
to nature study a new significance. Conventional 
designs arc the logical outgrowth of nature study. 
The centra! theme of the design of nature study is 
truih, beauty, and adaptation to purpose. Design is 
studied to give appreciation of, and desire for, ap- 
propriate decoration. Good indoor decoration re- 
quires cutdoor study of plants. Studies in still life 
have more technical value than nature studies. 
Single ebjects teach the handling of strong color. 
(iroups teke away all fear of color. 

Appreciative knowledge of beautiful paintings, 
noble scuipture, great architecture, is as necessary for 
general culture as an acquaintance with great events 
in history ov masterpieces of literature. The move- 
ment for placing good pictures in schoolrooms is 
based on this principle. Pictures on the walls of 
echoohooms should stand for what is noblest and 
greatesi in art, and be representative of the best 
periods ef art. A miscellaneous collection of fairly 
good pictures will decorate schoolrooms, but it will 
not serve the high purpose of school instruction. 

Shall we place in our schools only pictures that 
represent great art or may we add others of less- merit 
that will awaken love of country? We need great 
pictures, Lui the picture that inspires patriotism has 
a mission. It is very difficult to choose pictures for 
little children. Their love of color and of animal 
life iakes some of them murmur at Madonnas. 
Children wil! always be interested in photographs of 
animals that they love, especially photographs of 
their pets. Grammar and primary pupils in’ one 
school from fifty pictures chose by a large majority 
the Sistine Madonna as their favorite. 

The study of form, color, and beauty makes the 
soul tesponsive to loveliness wherever it exists. If 
fills the ming with high, pure thoughts, leaving less 
room and cnergy for the ugly and debasing. 

Miss N. I. Pierce of Portsmouth followed with a 
clear, effective argument that the children need art 
more than mathematics; that it touches their lives 
on more sides. Art makes the commonplace poetic. 
It reaches the mind on the borderland and takes it 
into new realms. The paper was clear, practical, and 
vet a beautiful presentation of the possibilities in art. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE KINDERGARTEN 
IN THE GRADES. 
A. E. Winsuip. 

When we speak of the relation of the kindergartens 
to the grades, everything depends upon the kind of 
grades and the kind of kindergartens. The only 
richt thing to do in such a case is to treat of the rela- 
tion of the true kindergarten to the best grades. ‘The 
true kindergarten is genuine life, self-centred 
activity, the native coltishness of the child enjoying 
new social pastures. There is no mere mechanism in 
the kindergarten, no more is there the vapor of effer- 
vescence. Among the essential features of the 
kindergarten are the art of enjoying oneself by mak- 
ing everyone else enjoy himself; the tact to have 
something to de and say that associates wish to have 
done end said. The kindergarten stimulates appro- 
priate mental activity through congenial social asso- 
ciations. All this is the same as saying that the child 
in the kindergarten lives the life of his years as com- 
pletely as he will later in life be a courteous and 
thrifty man among men if he preserves the same 
spirit and cherishes the same principles. 

The Lindergarten is the one phase of our school 
life in which it is recognized that no one can conduct 
it who has not been scientifically trained to do the 
work of that specific year. When the same training 
is required for every grade, and no teacher is allowed 
to have more pupils than the kindergartner, and is 
permitted te teach no more hours in the day, then 
the grades will be able to make better use of the 
kindergarten. But so long as a specially trained 
kindergartner is equipped with every aid, is hampered 
by no ecurse of study, has no examination ahead of 
her, sends no “cards” home monthly, has but twenty- 
five pupils, teaches but half a day, and the grade 
teachers have fifty children, teach all day, have speci- 
fied things to be done each month, must do them in 
the way that the supervisor insists upon, and must 
“fit” children for promotion, it is of little use to talk 


about the relation of the natural life of ihe kinder- 
garten to the often unnatural life of the grades. 


When incre intelligent school boards provide 


ample equipment for every grade, and expert super- 
intendents afford opportunity for reasonable freedom 
for well-trained and experienced teachers, and life in 
every year from the kindergarten to the university is 
the genuine life of the children of that age, then 
every grade will be adapted to every other grade, as 
every star, and sun, and satellite is adapted to the 
perfect movement of every other. 

THE EDUCATIVE POWER OF LITERATURE 

Dr. Arnold Tompkins of Hlinois State University 
is a philosopher, original, and ingenious, yet schol- 
arly. tle unfolded ways and means for literary work 
in the schoels whick will develop character and lead 
fo culture. Tis ideal is the unfolding of thought- 
power on the part of the child, training in cleay, 
boautiful expression and the acquisition of a taste 
for reiding the best masters. In a word, Dr. 'Tom- 
kins believes that literature should be treated as art, 
and that children should love the beautiful in litera- 
ture as well as in musie and art. 


0. B. BRUCE, Lynn, Mass., 
President American Institute of Instruction, 1808-99. 


HOW TO MANAGE RESTLESS AND DIS- 
OBEDIENT CHILDREN. 


BertHa M. McConkey, 
South Manchester, Ct. 

While our army and navy go forth to fight for the 
freedom of a people, we are left to grapple with a 
problem greater than that which Spain has presented 
for solution --the problem whose conditions are given 
children of all nationalities, with a heritage good, 1n- 
different, and bad, to be reduced to the highest termes 
of loval, self-controlled, and noble manhood. 

Will the boys now in our care become brave men 
and true; strong enough to stand alone, to decide for 
the right because it is right, to think clearly and to 
follow blindly no man’s lead? Can we make them 
wise, independent. and pure-hearted enough to insure 
the success of our great experiment in’ republican 
government? 

Our conditions as a republic are unique. With 
our vast population from all lands under the sun we 
are walking in new and untrodden paths. Our cos- 
mopolitan schools are like no other schools, and we 
must have a care how we try to model them, too 
closely, after those of continental Europe, 

Blind, unthinking obedience, with strict military 
discipline, may do well enough in countries where the 
strone arm of the law is feared by old and young alike; 
but in a land where rich and poor, wise and ignorant, 
prate loudly of freedom, children must early be taught 
to rule and control themselves. 


The more vnruly and troublesome the children, the 
more necessary is it that they be trained to self- 
management. his training must, of course, be 
holding where liberty would mean 
license—-but it should be secured at any cost. It is 
unquestionably the province of the American teacher 
to ieach the art cf self-government to Indian, African, 
Chinese, Greek, Latin, Celt, Anglo-Saxon—what not ? 

With such a task it is imperative that the work be be- 
gun carly and continued late. By drawing children, 
at an early age, into the small republics of the kinder- 
garten we are greatly reducing, for the teachers of the 
future, the number of troublesome and disobedient 
cliidren. The ounce of prevention which is worth 
many pounds of cure is, Lam confident, to be found in 
this carly placing of children under happy, healthy 
kindergarten mifivence—in this beautiful, uneon- 
scious interpretation of the meaning of “liberty under 
aw.” 

But at present, to-day, what shall be done to trans- 
form into good citizens the troublesome, restless, dis- 
obedient children to be found in every school? How 
can teachers arrange conditions for right action on 
the part of such pupils? 

It has been suggested that, first of all, such pupils 
be subjected to physical examinations at the hands of 
expert. physicians. It is wonderful what shoulder 
braces, spectacles, and especially adapted physical ex- 
ereises will often do for such children. By all 
means urge upon your various school boards — the 
need of the physical examination. 

Armed with a knowledge of her pupils’ mental, 
moral, and ply:ical limitations, it is the wise teacher 
who works to cultivate in her unruly pupils the com- 
munity spirit, who interprets for such children the 
statement of a weli-known educator that “A school 
isa community. Tf the act of an individual in any 
way hinders the best work of the community, he is in 
the wrong.” This is the standard by which children 
may be taught to measure the acts of their school life, 
the very standard by which, if they become good eiti- 
zens, they must measure the acts of their civic life. 
Many a boy who resents being “bossed” will vield 


gradual,—-law 


readily when approached as a citizen responsible for 
a certain share in the well being of his community. 

Why should a pupil be prompt and regular in at- 
tendance? Why must he refrain from whispering? 
Why move about quietly? Why listen attentively 
during recitation? Not because of the arbitrary will 
of the teacher, but because care in these respects is 
necessary, not enly to his own well being, but to that 
of his neighbor. What is to be desired in’ the 
teacher's personality? Amiel says that self- 
government with tenderness we have the condition of 
al! anthority over children, and he is right. ‘To these 
add cheerfulness: place beside these tact and the 
ability to see things from the child’s standpoint, add 
the power and will to keep children” busily and 
happily employed, and conditions are secured under 
which the child universal will grow in grace and in 
physical, mental. and moral stature. 

When we insist upon cheerfulness, we mean the 
sunny, even cheer whieh is as contagious as measles, 
and which can be depended upon to make bright a 
schoolrsom and relieve the rigidity of things during 
every hour of every working day. ‘Tact, which is to 
go hand in hand with happy temper, some common- 
sense soul has had the wisdom to define as “A lively, 
wakeful, and svmpathetic sense of what is going on.” 
This sort of tact implies the next requisite, the ability 
to see things from the child’s standpoint. This is 
a matter of imagmation, and what power to sway 
hearts it gives! You have seen her, the teacher 
whose touch Upon i boy shoulder “I know just 
how you feel, John; just how you dislike to do this 
thing which you ere going to do because it is right. 
I have put myself in your place and know all about 
it.” liardened, indeed, is the boy who can resist 
such leading. 

Having carefully arranged conditions for right 
action on the pari of children, all is lost unless con 
stant and profitable employment be provided. Just 
here nine-tenths ef the failures are made with difti- 
cult children. If the school is to make moral, law- 
abiding citizens of boys, it must teach them to do an 
honest day’s work upon every working day. The 
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Teach a child to enjoy and take pride in his work, 
and his morals have virtually been settled, and he 
stands inclined to profit by all that religion has to 
offer, all that culture can give. He escapes much evil 
because rich in devices for the employment of spare 
time, and because it is not the habit of his mind te 
think work burdenseme. 

Let us fill to the full, then, with work and well- 
ordered play, the child’s school day, having a care 
that the work assigned be suited to his ability, that it 
be varied, that it have some hold upon his interest, 
and (important item) that its accomplishment be 
noted and appreciated by the teacher. 

My panacea for raughtiness and restlessness on the 
part of children is happy, useful, constant occupation. 
This is the problem upon which all young teachers 
should be set at work. The one question I should 
ask a child is. “Have you done your work?” Give to 
the most trying child in your school certain tasks 
for which he shat! be responsible, and commend him 
heartily for the performance of these tasks. Tax 
your brains to provide ways of keeping him busy in- 
stead of to originate methods of punishment. Work 
him from the kindergarten to the high school, and 
work him constantly. 

I call to mind a little boy of six years who could be 
managed only in this way. His teacher reported to 
me in triumph one day that he had walked up to her 
during a recitation and demanded that James W., his 
right-hand neighbor, be removed to a seat across the 
room, urging in explanation of the demand, “Ie bees 
allus gettin’ in the way of my work, and I can’t never 
get so much dene as Mary.” The ways in which this 
teacher developed the spirit of work in this child in- 
terested me greatly. He looked out for so many 
things in that schoolroom. When a class was sent to 
work at the blackboard Robbie held the one eraser 

and did all the erasing, did it well and quietly for the 
eke of the privilege. He straightened the chairs }c- 
fore school, kept the teacher's table in order, ete., ete. 

We have set one “special case” to committing 
poetry. Ile is a bright, erratic, nervous boy, who sits 
still as long as he can, and when the limit of control 
is reached, at a nod from his teacher he takes his 
book of memory gems and retires to a little room off 
the hall to work out his “lines.” It was this boy, 
always ready with a retort, who, earlier in his career, 
said to me carnestly, but sadly, “Lf don’t know what 
makes meso bad; my uncle’s an awful good man.” 

There can be no question that such children are 
problems, but they are problems which we are selv- 
ing. ‘Teachers are doing better with such boys than 
they used to do, and one great reason is that they are 
more anxious to understand and to help them. Then, 
too, the mental food offered to such children now-a- 
days is more te their liking than that offered in days 
gone by. 

We teachers surely need the support of the knowl- 
edge that we are more effective missionaries than the 
workers in any college settlement; that, day by day, 
we are doing more for the world than priest or king. 

It was Phillips Brooks who said: “He who helps a 
child, helps lamanity with a distinetness, with an 
lmediateness vhich no other help given to human 
creatures at any other stage of their human life can 
possibly give again.” 

PRESENT STATUS OF EDUCATION IN 
NEW ENGLAND. 

Superintendents W. W. Stetson of Maine, Prank 
A. ill of Massachusetts, Fred Gowing of New 

Hampshire, and M.S. Stone of Vermont gave in- 
teresting accounts of the present status of education 
in their states. Mr. Stetson finds the Pine Tree 
state thoroughly aroused on the question of improv- 
ing the rural schools. He has done more. perhaps, 
than any other state official, with the possible excep- 
tion of Henry Sabin of lowa, by way of greatly 
medifving the work done in the rural districts with- 
out legislation or added expense. His account of his 
work was very interesting. 

Mr. 


| Hill of Massachusetts sees many things to be 
aqone, 


Ile presented graphie way the work 
already decomplished through supervision, trans- 
Pertition of pupils in rural distriets. thereby closing 
the small scheols and the normal schools. Massachu- 
setis has had more eflicient legislation for the rural 


schools than any other state, and her normal schools 
are the only ones in the country with a college stand- 
ard for admission, and they are, as a whole, the best 
equipped of those of any state in the country. 

Mr. Gowing of New Hampshire spoke heroically of 
the difficuliies in the way of accomplishing all that 
ihe cdueational department had sought to accom- 
plish. He finds the difficulty chiefly with the legis- 
lature. where it is next to impossible to get proper 
and intelligent attention to needed reforms. 

Mr. Stone of Vermont made a vigorous speech, in 
which he contrasted the great gain in the schools of 
io-day in comparison with those of other times, and 
the schools ‘as they ought to be with what they are. 
Mr. Stone has given Vermont, in the past five -years, 
such a campaign of ‘education as she has never before 
had in her history, and it is greatly to her credit that 
she appreciates this service. 

Hion. G. A. Walton of Massachusetts, the expert 
pre-eminent on the subject of truancy, told the story 
of the work done in securing the present advanced 
legislation for the suppression of truancy in Massa- 
chusetts and outlined ideals not yet attained, because 
ef difficulties in the way of legislation. 

OFFICERS. 

The officers elected for the year are:— 

President--O. B. Bruce, Lynn, Mass. 

Secretury—Kdwin H. Whitehill, Bridgewater, Mass. 

Assistant Secretary—Miss Etta Austin Blaisdell, 
Brockton, Mass, 

rreasurer—Alvin F. Pease, Northampton, Mass. 

Assistant ‘Treasurer—Nathan L. Bishop, Norwich, 
Conn. 


HISTORICAL PILGRIMAGES.—(UIL) 


BY MRS. M. A. NEWELL, 


LEXINGTON AND CONCORD. 


Ona bright balmy morning we set out to Concord, 
via Lexingten. We traveled in large, airy barges, 
each drawn by four spirited steeds. The desirability 
of such locemotion will readily commend itself to 
any one who bears in mind the character of the road 
we were te traverse—almost every yard of it teeming 
with meimories of the days that tried men’s souls. 

Soon after leaving Arlington Heights we came 
to the first of a series of historic tablets, which tells 
us that here, “at early dawn on the nineteenth of 
April, 1775, Benjamin Wellington, a minuteman, 
was ‘surprised by British seouts. and disarmed.” 
Varther on stands an unpretending old house, which, 
we are told, was the home of “Jonathan Harrington, 
last survivor of the Battle of Lexington.” 

The eld Munroe tavern came in for a considerable 
shave of our time. This tavern, now owned by the 
grandson of the original proprietor, was the head- 
quarters of Earl Perey on the memorable nineteenth 
of April, and marks of that martial occupancy are still 
to be seen. ‘The narrow stairway, leading from the 
entrance hall, is the same by which Washington as- 
cended to the dining-room in November, 1789, when 
he was making his farewell tour through New Eng- 
land. ‘The chair in which he sat during that mid- 
day meal was brought on the porch, and patriotism, 
rather than fatigue, induced some of our nineteenth 
century party to rest for a moment on its wooden 
seat. We noted the tablets and the stone cannon 
that mark the position of Perey’s cannon; and, a little 
later, cur attention was attracted by a monument, 
simply inscribed: “Birthplace of Theodore Parker, 

The principal public building in Lexington is the 
Town hall, where we saw much to interest us, and 
where we were tempted to linger. Statues of John 
Hancock and Samuel Adams occupy niches in the 
rotunda, and all around are treasured mementoes— 
shot from Perey’s cannon; Piteairn’s richly mounted 
pistols; one of the signal lanterns that sent Paul 
Revere hurrying through the land; the tongue of the 
old bell that aroused the villagers on the night before 
the attack. The portrait of Earl Perey, a young and 
handsome face, looks down complacently upon the 
emblems ef the events in which he was one of the 
chief actors, 

A short distance from the Town hall is the famous 
(ireen, ain irregular triangle with historic surround- 


ings and historic monuments. The principal monu- 
meni was erected by the state of Massachusetts in 
1799. It is plain in its design, but bears a most 
effusive inscription: It is “Sacred to liberty, inde- 
pendence, and the rights of man.” * * * “The con- 
test was long, bloody, and affecting; righteous heaven 
approved the solemn appeal,’ and so on. In the 
vault in the rear of the monument is the dust of the 
patriots who died in the struggle. 

On the Green is a stone pulpit, which indicates the 
site of ihe earliest meeting-houses, while near by 
stands the old belfry, from which the alarm re- 
sounded. The old Buckman tavern, the rendezvous 
of the minutemen, is on the right, and on the upper 
corner of the Green is marked the line of the same 
ninutemen during the fighting. 

he Ilancock-Clarke house is memorable as being 
the one under which John Hancock and Samuel 
Adams were sleeping when warned by Paul Revere’s 
stentorian call. It seems that Hancock, though on 
patriotic questions bent, had sentimental reasons for 
that visit. Dorothy Quincey, whom he afterwards 
married, was a guest there at the time. 

The road between Lexington and Concord is most 
attractive on account of the natural beauty of the 
country through which it winds, and is most interest- 
ing on aceount of the historic incidents with which 
it is associated. At Merriam’s Corner a tablet pro- 
claims that here:— 

‘* The British troops 
retreating from the 

Old North Bridge 
were attacked in flank 
by the men of Concord 
and neighboring towns 
and driven under a hot fire 
to Charlestown.” 

In Antiquarian hall we saw a most entertaining and 
profitable collection of relics, and so interested were 
we in them that we felt grateful for the shower of 
rain thai picionged our stay. Here Mr. Tolman, well 
versed in the history of the town, gave us many per- 
sonal reminiscences, 

As one approaches the old North bridge from the 
main oad, the battle monument, an imposing shaft, 
calls his attention to the fact that here stood the “in- 
vading army” on the nineteenth of April, 1775. On 
the oppesite side of the bridge is French’s superb 
statue cf the minuteman, which indicates the posi- 
tion of the American militia. The effect of this 
heroic figure, defiant in attitude, determined in ex- 
pression, characteristic in’ dress, is highly realistic. 
It was cast from the metal of some brass cannon, given 
to Concord by congress. The pedestal is an immense 
block of granite, bearing upon its front Emerson’s 
immortal words:— 

‘* By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled ; 
There once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world.” 

Much cf the pleasure of our visit to the Old North 
bridge was due to the company of F. B. Sanborn, 
who supplemented our knowledge of the place from 
his wealth of information and illustration. 

At the left of the battleground is the Old Manse, 
the large field intervening having been, it is said, the 
site of an ancient Indian village. The Old Manse is 
appryached from the road by an avenue of trees. 
Two posts of granite mark the entrance to the avenue, 
which extends for about two hundred feet to the 
door of the house. “The Old Manse,” said Haw- 
thorne, “had never been profaned by a lay occupant 
until that memorable summer afternoon when I en- 
tered it as my home. A priest had built it; a priest 
had succeeded to it; other priestly men, from time to 
time, had dwelt in it; and children, born in its 
chambers, had grown up to assume the priestly char- 
acter. * * * T took shame to myself for having been 
so long a writer of idle stories, and ventured to hope 
that wisdem would descend upon me with the falling 
leaves of the avenue.” 

How much more Hawthorne’s “Mosses” have done 
to glorify the Old Manse than all the sermons written 
there! 

Through the courtesy of the present occupant of 
the Old Manse (the son of Dr. Edward Everett Hale) 
we were accorded the great privilege of entering the 
house, passing through its hall and up the stair- 
way to the study, where Emerson had written 
“Nature,” his first electrifying essay, which had con- 
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vinced seme of the critics that he was an inspired 
voice; others, that he was a dribbling idiot. This 
room was [awthorne’s study, also, and here we saw 
his writing, not on the wall, but on “the little old- 
fashioned panes of glass” of one of the western 
wiadows. 

We visited The Wayside, Hawthorne’s home from 
1852 till his death in 1864, He purchased it from 
the Alectis, whose home it had been. Here Bronson 
Alcoti had brooded over his abstruse metaphysics, 
and here the “Little Women” had lived and romped 
and loved together. The grounds were much im- 
proved by Hawthorne, who delighted in watching the 
growth of the young trees, which his own hands had 
planted, and in training the roses and woodbines at 
the end of the house. 

The leuse was somewhat remodeled by him, the 
principal improvement being the addition of the 
“tower study,” which rises, Parthenon-like, from tive 
roof of the main building. This dainty, simply 
furnished room—some of the furniture his own 
handiwork—was the sanctum sanctorum of the great 
romanecer. From it he could pass readily to what 
Bartlett calied his “out-door study,” and Mrs. Haw- 
thorne celled his “Mount of Vision.” This was the 
crest of the ridge, along which was a pathway, about 
half a mile in extent, shaded by pines and perfumed 
by ferns. In these walks the conceptions of his 
brain and the creations of his fancy wrought them- 
velvcs into shapes, and, on his return to the “tower 
study,” were ready to impress themselves in words 
that buen, on the unsullied page. 

The house is a quaint, rambling, fascinating strue- 
ture, with small windows filled with diamond-shaped 
panes of glass, and narrow doors and halls leading to 
unexpected places. 

Mrs. Lathrop, who, under the nom de plume of 
Margaret Sidney, is known and loved by the children 
throughout the land, is the owner of The Wayside; 
and to her hospitable treatment the Pilgrims owe 
much, 

To me, the very holiest ground upon which | have 
trod is merson’s home, where, for the greater part 
of his manhood, he lived and wrote—his presence a 
benediction to his fellow-townsmen; his writings a 
blessing to humanity. Ilis home was the New Eng- 
land Kaaba of culiured travelers; his house, the haven 
of literary werkers and aspiring authors, and the pro- 
pagaters of philosophical tenets. 

The house is a plain, square, wooden structure, 
standing in a green yard, where old-fashioned tlowers 
bloom, and great trees bend in caressing fondness. 
The room on the right side of the house was Emer- 
sen’s study: the atmosphere of the room is still fra- 
vrant wiih his presence; in it are the chairs in which 
he sat: the books from which he read; the table at 
which he wrote, with his morocco writing-pad and 
pen lving upon it. In this room, his daughter Ellen, 
who was her father’s solace during his declining 
vears, received us most cordially, giving to each one 
a hearty handshake and a word of pleasant greeting. 
So closely dees this daughter resemble her father in 
feature, that T could almost persuade myself that the 
kindly sage of Concord was himself before me. 

rom the lomes and scenes that had known Haw- 
thorne and Emerson in the energy of life, we passed 
to Sleepy Hollow, where they sleep the sleep that 
knows no earthly waking. In a grove of pines, sur- 
rounded by a hedge of arbor vitae, one sees a low 
mound, marked by a small white stone, bearing the 
word “Hawthorne”, and the heart swells with feel- 
ings that lie too deep for words. A few yards far- 
ther on is the grave of Emerson, a quartz boulder, 
grand in ity simplicity, a fitting memorial of the man 
Who was “erand in his saving common sense, and in 
his simplicity sublime.” 

On the metal plate, set into the stone, are two lines 
from his own “Problem” :— 

‘‘The passive master lent his hand 
To the great soul that o’er him planned.” 

Close to the great man’s grave is that of the little 
boy whose death was the subject of the “Threnody”: 
the “Child of Paradise, the boy who made dear his 


father’s home.” 

As we lingered around 
gleamed in golden splendor through the over-shadow- 
ing trees, lighting up every twig and every blade of 


these graves, the sun 


grass; the breezes toyed lovingly with the green 
leaves, and the birds, perched among them, poured 
forth a glorious jubilate. 


THE CHILDREN’S SIDE OF WAR. 


BY MARY H. LEONARD. 


The other day [ overheard two schoolgirls talking 
earnestly. “They say that there is likely to be a 
revolution in Spain,” said one. “If that comes, they 
will have some new stamps that we can get for our 
stump albums.” 

I did not try to repress a natural smile as I re- 
marked: “L don’t) believe that President) McKinley 
has thought of that result yet.” 

“Perhaps not,’ was the reply, “but we have.” 

There is no class of persons to whom the war is of 
more real mement than to the children, They are 
the citizens of the coming century, whose welfare is 
to be mest deeply affected by the far-reaching results 
of this great international crisis. Every bright boy 
or girl is also alive upon the subject, and is talkie 
about it with a more or less intelligent interest. 

There is probably not a school in the land that has 
not been greatly influenced in its work by the import- 
ant events that are daily occurring. It is a question 
that it would be well for every teacher to ask herself: 
Hlow far is this influence a helpful one, and how far 
ix it antagonistic to the purposes for which the school 
is laboring? Does the thought of marching regi- 
nients demoralize the diseipline of the schoolroom 
and make its atmosphere seem tame and its restraints 
Does the sight of flying flags distract the 


irksome? 
children’s attention from regular school tasks? 

It is better to direct a powerful current than to try 
to withstand it. The Spanish war in its many as- 
pects and accessories bears relations to all subjects 
of human thought. If these relations can be rightly 
vrasped and handied, may they not be made the 
means Gf heightening rather than hindering the 
effectiveness of school instruction in every one of its 
varied lines? 

The ether day in one restless Sunday school class 
the assigned International lesson on *Watchfulness” 
found its best illustration in the reference to a young 
volunteer known to some of the children who the day 
hefore had been ordered to his first duty of “standing 
on guard.” 

There is no subject of school study that may not 
put forth little “feelers” or “suckers” that can draw 
the interest that is already 
That physical training 
Certainly 


unto itsel! some of 
kindled by publie events. 
may be aided thereby is easy to see. 
inarching movements and “flag drills” have an added 
interest for children in a time of war. 

But the more purely intellectual exercises may also 
claim their part of the spoils. The selections chosen 
for the reading lesson, the practical problems in 
withmetic may draw upon this stimulus as well. 
For the older children, the problems of mechanics 
and engineering that the scientific world is facing 
ought to give added zest to their study of physics. 

That gecegraphy, history, and literature can receive 
rich gains from the war goes without saying. Chil- 
dren will readily share with their elders the new in- 
terest which we all feel in the islands of the sea, both 
near and far away. Facts of commerce, government, 
and internatienal relations have important features 
to-day that are not presented in a time of peace. 
Ancient, mediaeval, and modern history feel the im- 
pulse of the times. The rise and fall of the Moorish 
kingdom, the consolidation and enlargement of the 
Spanish empire under Ferdinand and Charles V., the 
brilliant era of Spanish discoveries and conquests, the 
romantic stories cf the Armada, and the great siege 
of Gibraltar, the decadence of Spanish power and the 
loss of her territories in the New World,—all these 
are chapicrs of history as important as they are fas- 
cinating. 

This is the year to read with the children the in- 
comparabie masterpiece of Cervantes, to introduce 
them to the beauties of Moorish architecture and the 
exalted grace of Murillo’s paintings. It will do no 
harm to the children’s moral natures if their patriotic 
indignation against Spain is tempered by the recog 
nition that the genius of her people has found ex- 
pression in other ways than in bull-fights. 


sut far more important than the intelleetual in- 
aruction which the war inspires are the lessons in 
patriotism, civilization, and Christianity which an era 
like this should bring before the children in our 
Doubtless every teacher has already done 
much to improve the opportunities for special in- 
struction now offered. But it is not simply in set 
occasions devoted to “current events” that the spirit of 
the age may aid the work of the schools. Its influence 
may well be made more wide-reaching than that, 

We weuld by no means advocate rousing in the 
children an excess of the martial spirit, or changing 
the atmosphere of the schoolroom to that of a mili- 
tary camp. Ours is peace-loving nation. The 
children are to be trained for the arts of peace and to 
he made good citizens of a peaceful republic. Yet 
the demands of national life in the age in which we 
are living should be a factor in determining the 
school curriculum, Also to the teacher as to the 
novelist: “AL is fish that comes to her net.” Even 
in the routine work of the schoolroom it is better to 
vet aid trom outside interests rather than to fight 
against iheir distracting influence, 

“Seize the moment of excited interest” is a peda- 
gogical maxim that is both philosophical and far- 
reaching in its «applications, 


echools, 


ANSWERS TO “TAST QUESTIONS FOR 


‘MACBETH. "—(1) 


BY MAUD ELMA KINGSLEY, 


[For test questions, see Journal of May 5. | 

“Phe Historie of Scotland written in 
Latin by Hector Boetius, and translated into Eng- 
lish by Raphaell Tollindshead.” 

2. In-so far as it is based on that which in Shake- 
speare’s day was supposed to be authentic history. 

3. Act Seene IIT. 

Sixteen years. 

(a) The supernatural. 
heth’s carcer the Weird Sisters are with him, 
has no dramatic existence apart from them.” 
the Witches. 

G. essentials, they are the same. 

i. (by) The hour of midnight. Silence and sleep 
hold sway ever the occupants of the castle. Mutter- 
ing thunder.  Tlowls and shrieks of the tempest. 
Macbeth stealthily approaches the chamber of the 
Ile stops appalled at the sight of a phantom 
overwrought vision. 


In each step of Mae- 
“He 
(b) In 


ing, 
outline henging before his 
(This wili sufficiently explain the purpose of the 
question.) 

Relations 
‘Lreachery of Thane of Cawdor. 
in war. Macheth’s change of title. 

9. Prophecics: (Land 2) Act Scene (3, 4, 
and 5) Act TV., Scene Fulfillment: (1) Aet 
Scone (2) Aet TL. Scene Ih: (38 and 4) Aet V. 
scone VIE: (5) Act V., Scene 

10. Medea. 

11. ‘To compel the infernal deities to answer the 


between Norway and Scotland. 


Macbeth’s prowess 
Macheth’s 


cuestions of the witches, 
i2. Act Seene U1. 
13. ‘To delineate at one stroke the characters of 
both writes and reader, 

(1) The far-reaching 
(2) Every crime has its punishment upon 
(3) "wo reasons 


consequences of a 
crime. 
earth as well as in the life to come. 
why Dunean should net be murdered by Macheth. 
(4) Dunean’s character. (5) Probable effect upon 
his subjects of Dunean’s death. (6) Motive for the 
deed. (7) Ambition, 

15. Ifa king’s son was not of age at the time of 
his father’s death. the nearest male relative had the 

1G. “And live a coward in thine own esteem.” 

17. By her superiority of intellect. (The proof 
ix in the text.) 

18. Opinions differ. My own is that there should 
he a perio’ after the sentence “We fail,” as though 
Lady Macheth intends to convey the idea that if their 
plans preve unsuccessful she and her husband must 
cuietly eubmit to the decree of fate. The use of the 
word “but” weuld seem to imply that this is Shake- 
speare’s morning. 

19. Womanly tenderness: 


“Had he not resembled 
My, father as he slept, I had done’t.” 
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Wisdom and crankism are widely apart. 


(mong the articles soon to appear in the Journal 
is one on Dr. Dewey's university elementary school 
in Chicago. 


Some of the newspapers of Maine are suggesting 
State Superintendent W. W. Stetson as candidate 
for governor two years hence. Why not? He is 
everyway qualified. 


The teacher is the last person in the world to be 
impatient, but he is of all people most tempted to it. 
One child can tempt the ordinary man. It takes a 
saint to withstand the temptation of fifty. 


Hon. O. TT. Corson, ex-state superintendent of 
Ohio, retired from office July 11th, and will hereafter 
devote himself to the Ohio Educational Monthly and 
to institute work. Mr Corson has done great service 
to the cause of education, not only in Ohio, but in the 
country at large, during his four years’ official life. 
He has developed rare tact and power as an educa- 
tional speaker, and is one of the most popular and 
useful institute workers. At the last State Associa. 
tion, KE. W. Wilkinson of Cincinnati, in behalf of the 
teachers of the state, presented Mr. Corson with a 
beautiful silver tea-service in recognition of his devo- 
tion to the cause of education, and successful admin- 
istration of affairs during his term of office. There 
have been few cases in which a state official has won 
the universal regard of the teachers as has Mr. Corson. 


*DUMMER ACADEMY. 
| Dummer Academy, at Old Byfield, in the town of 
Essex county, Massachusetts, was estab- 
ished by a bequest from Lieutenant-Governor 


William Dummer, and was opened in 1763. It is 


thus the oldest academy in the United States. In its 
earlier history it was the piace of education of a large 
number of the most distinguished men of Massachu- 
setts. Of late years it has been less prosperous than 
formerly, but now that the demand for the New 
England academy has revived there is a movement to 
rehabilitate this academy. There is at present a fund 
of but $15,000. The plans proposed will so equip 
the institution that it will be self-supporting, and but 
$25,000 is needed. This will be raised by the friends 
of the academy, but there should be assistance from 
all friends of education in this effort to preserve this 
cldest of American academies. Any contributions 
may be sent to James H. Ropes, Shepard street, 
Cambridge. 


CHICAGO'S SUPERINTENDENT. 


President FE. Benjamin Andrews of Brown Univer- 
sity has been elected superintendent of Chicago (vote 
15 to G6) at the first meeting of the new school board 
appointed by Mayor Harrison for the purpose of 
electing Dr. Andrews. Mr. Lane was elected assist- 
ant superintendent, presumably at his previous salary 
and with practically the same duties. Dr. W. R. 
Harper and all the other members of the old board 


whose term of office expired, except Mr. Trude, were 
retired by Mayor Harrison. 

There are several phases of the situation that are 
not satisfactory from the professional standpoint, 
but the retention of Mr. Lane goes far to pacify the 
wounded professional spirit, and Dr. Andrews will 
he weleomed by the school men of the country, who 
hope for much from his influence with the mayor. 
There is nothing in his educational career to indicate 
his line of policy, but the general impression is that 
he will be progressive in his ideas and loyal to the 
teachers’ interests. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 


Mnjoying the high distinetion of being the oldest 
jeachers’ association in America, the American In- 
stitute of Insiruetion, in order to justify its existence 
and merit its past, is forced to maintain a standard of 
excellence required of no similar educational body of 
educators in America. In the face of these facts, the 
sixty-eighth annual session, just held at North Con- 
way, Will pass into the educational history: of New 
ngland as one of the best of the present generation 
of its life-—not the largest, but qualitatively a most 
stimulating and helpful presentation of a wide range 
of live educational topics. Everyone who knew 
President George I. Church of Providence felt con- 
vinced that he would marshal his forces well, but he 
far out-disianced the expectations of his most enthu- 
sistic friends and admirers. 'There were no hitches 
anywhere in the programme, and the persons whom 
Mr. Church had seleeted to present the different 
topics justificd their selection by carefully prepared 
papers and addresses. There was less talking for 
talk’s sake at North Conway than one is accustomed 
to hear at educational meetings; and although the 
attendance was not large, the quality of the meeting 
was so excellent that no one present thought of eavil- 
ing. 


The local committee at North Conway had co- 
operated heartily with President Church and his asso- 
ciates, and the weather was the best the, White moun- 
tain country had to offer. Side excursions were 
numerous, and Mt. Kearsarge became the point from 
which te'view the vast extent of uplands and moun- 
tain couniry. It was ascended by an unusually large 
number of the institute members. 

The programme had so many strong features that 
it is not an easy or a gracious task to indicate the 
things considered best. President G. Stanley Hall’; 
address on adolescence was by common consent re- 
garded as a great educational treat. Mrs. Luella 
lay Maynard, for many years the efficient supervisor 
of drawing at Springfield, had a magnificent display 
of children’s drawings, and gave one of the most force- 
ful and stimulating addresses of the meeting on that 
theme. Principal Charles H. Keyes of the Holyoke 
high school handled the subject of manual training 
ina targe and thoroughly professional manner, and 
Professor Clifton I’. Hodge of Clark University pre- 
sented in his own delightful way the place of nature 
study in a scheme of public instruction. 

The present status of education in New England 
proved to be one of the most interesting features of 
the meeting. State Superintendent W. W. Stetson 
spoke for Maine; State Superintendent Fred Gowing 
for New Hampshire; State Superintendent Mason 8. 
Stone for Vermont; and State Secretary Frank A. Hill 
for Massachusetis. The relation of the kindergarten 
to the different steps of education was well handled 
by Dr. Albert FE. Winship, and Superintendent I. 5. 
Tarbell handled weli the subject of moral training in 
the publie schoels from the Herbartian standpoini. 
There were ciher good things at the North Conway 
meeting, and the discussions were lively and to the 
point. In addition to the formal programme, Presi- 
dent Church had provided three round table con- 
ferences of a more or less informal character. But 
these were well aitended and a dozen persons parti- 
cipated in the discussions of each. Assistant Super- 
intendent Ktta Austin Blaisdell of Brockton con- 
ducted the conierence on primary work; Principal 
George I. Weston of Providence the one on manual 
training ; and the writer had charge of the conference 
on child study. 

The attendance by teachers outside of New Eng- 
land was much sinaller than a year ago; and, consid- 

ering the proximity of North Conway to the Canadian 
line and the interes! in the institute awakened by las! 
year’s meeting at Montreal, the membership from the 
north was surprisingly small. But members do not 
entirely determine the efficiency of an edueationa! 


organization. ‘The character of the papers and ad- 


dresses, after all, is the real test; and, judged by this 
standard, the sixty-eighth annual session of the 
Ainerican 'nstituie of Instruction was one of the besi 
meetings of the year. Will S. Monroe. 


THE NORMAL SCHOOLS AND MODERN 
PSYCHOLOGY. 


In some respects the modern ideals of teaching 
are higher than those of the normal schools with con- 
servative tendencies, but is there any thoroughly 
modernized institution or department that turns out 
as vigorous teachers as Bridgewater, Oswego, Millers- 
ville, and schools of their class have been graduating 
for half a century? 

There is no question but that the best of the old- 
time schools gain much when they adopt and adapt 
the best in modern psychology and child study, but 
where have modern psychology and child study alone, 
or as the main features of a course of training, pro- 
duced as vigorous teachers as the old-line normal 
schools, even without these modern blessings, have 
done? 

The old-line normal school makes a serious mis- 
take when it neglects to utilize the best of the latest 
in psychology under whatever name, but he makes a 
fatal raistake who is so charmed by the brightness of 
the lightness of the new that he is content with its 
sparkling effervescence, and has no appreciation of 
the body of doctrine and staying qualities of the 
Vigorous normal schools. 

The ultimate test of psychology from the teacher's 
standpoint must be the power to evolve vigorous 
teachers, A feeble teacher is always a reflection upon 
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his trainer. All this is said with ardent faith in 
modern psychology and intense loyalty for the 
normal schools that have blessed America through 
her children for half a century more than all other 
agencies. Fach needs the other; neither without the 
other can do that which the American schools need 
to-day. “A long pull, a strong pull, a pull all to- 
gether” is the only manly educational sentiment. 


“CHEERFUL YES TERDAYS.”* 


Few men whom the world knows have possessed 
the rarely combined gift’ of experience and of un- 
diminished vigor to a more marked degree than 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. To few men has it 
been given to accomplish more on behalf of human 
progress. Mr. Higginson does not rank with the 
great men among those of the successive generations 
which, in turn, have proudly claimed him as of their 
own, nor among those whose names are blazoned on 
the banners of the causes and the movements which 
he has served so efficiently. He has never been a 
leader as the publie sees things. He is known, widely 
and well, wherever there are two or three who keep 
in touch with what is being done, or with what has 
heen done for fifty years past, towards making this 
American world a better world to live in. “Colonel 
Higginson” of Cambridge, “Tl. W. 11. even “Doctor 
Higginson” when Western college girls wax enthu- 
siastic in recollections of his visits;—the man and his 
influence are known and felt wherever truth and 
right and culture are working for betterments. 

The influence which Mr. Higginson has exerted 
has been a potent force in Boston, and in the world 
which is proud of its New England impulses, during 
the best part of the passing century. If he has not 
heen recognized as a leader, standing forth to direct 
the movements of reform, this has been because he 
was more needed, because his influence, his example 
and his words were more effective, in advising and 
directing those who should stand forth before the 
public. Happily, that influence is as strong to-day, 
and it is as surely devoted to the things that tend to 
making the world better, as it has been upon any of 
those “cheerful yesterdays” of which he tells in the 
series of essays recently republished from the pages of 
the Atlantic Monthly. 

The stories which Mr. Higginson has told in these 
charming essays—frankly egoistic and as frankly 
impersonal—relate to years which seem, to the com- 
ing generation, a very long while ago. The Cambridge 
of his bovhood, even the Harvard of his college days, 
antedates the period which has already become clas- 
sical. The “newness” of Emerson has ceased to exert 
a conscious influence upon any who have safely passed 
through the sophomorie unrest. Even Theodore 
Parker has slipped into the spiritual region, whence 
the saints pass on to their cannonization. Anthony 
Burns and John Brown had been fought for before a 
majority, it is safe to surmise, of the Journal’s readers 
were born. The war of 1861 is no longer the “late” 
war. And yet these are the things of Mr. Higginson’s 
yesterdays, all of which he saw, and much of which he 
was. Tc be sure, he gossips of literary life in London 
and Paris, in the ‘seventies, and treats us to a hint of 
what takes place on those outskirts which are often- 
times nearest the heart of public life. It is only in an 
epilogue that he suggests the things in which his 
interest is as keen, and his energies as ready, as it was 
for the things that needed to be made right fifty years 
ago. He gives barely a suggestion of the things 
which he still wishes that he may live to see; yet, 
where is there a better guide to the next steps to be 
taken forwards: “American literature thoroughly 
emancipated from that habit of colonial deference 
Which still hampers it, international arbitration  se- 
cured, civil service reform completed, free trade es- 
tablished, the legal and educational rights of the two 
sexes equalized, all cities as honestly governed as 
that in which I dwell, natural monopolies owned by 
the public, drunkenness extirpated, absolute as well 
as nominal religious freedom.” 

These things are, after all, the least of what Mr. 
Higginson has lived for. The man himself, the strong 
personality, vigorous, honest, earnest, balanced in 


*Cuesreu, YesTeRDAYS. By Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 374 pp. Price, $2.00. 


thought and action,—the example which he has lived 
for two full generations of American youth,—this is 
God’s gift to America in Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson. 


RECENT DECISIONS. 


Superintendent Skinner of the department of 
public instruction, New York, has handed down his 
decisions in the following appeals taken to him:— 

James R. Fountain and others from the action of 
a special school. meeting held in Union free school 
district No. 2, town of Mount Pleasant, Westchester 
county, on March 30, 1898, directing the sale of the 
old schoolhouse. This district is known as_ the 
“Sleepy Hollow” district in Tarrytown. The old 
schoolhouse was reconstrueted over thirty years ago, 
and the Holland tile, specimens of the desks, and 
parts of the blackboard in the old schoolhouse, ex- 
isting in the lifetime of Washington Irving, and 
which he visited, were preserved. A large number of 
the voters of the district oppose the sale of said build- 
ing. ‘The appeal is sustained and the proceedings 
of the special meeting vacated on the ground that the 
notice of such meeting was not given in the manner 
required by the school law. 

John Shettler vs. Prentiss Angel, trustee of school 
district No. 13, town of Cameron, Steuben county, 
from the action of the trustee in permitting the use 
of the schoolhouse for other than school purposes. 
Appeal sustained, upon the uniform rulings of the 
department forbidding the use of sechoolhouses for 
other than school purposes when objection is made 
by one or more of the qualified voters of the district. 

At a meetng of the normal school principals’ 
council, held at Syracuse on the 12th instant, the fol- 
lowing regulatfon was adopted concerning the pro- 
motion of pupils in the normal schools from the in- 
termediate departments of the practice school to the 
normal departments:— 

“The faculty of each school shall determine by 
suitable examination and tests the professional in- 
tentions, the qualifications in scholarship and general 
fitness of each candidate for admission to the normal 
department from the practice school. The examina- 
tions to determine scholarship shall cover the follow- 
ing subjects: Arithmetic, grammar, geography, 
American history, physiology, composition, civics, 
reading, penmanship, spelling, drawing, and vocal 
music, and a standing of eighty per cent. in each 
subject must be attained.” 

The plan adopted by the normal principals  re- 
ceived the approval of the state superintendent. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
[For the week ending July 18. ] 

The surrender of Santiago was a foregone conclu- 
sion, after the annihilation of Cervera’s fleet; the 
only question was whether it would have to be taken 
by assault or would be given up without a further 
and useless sacrifice of life. There has been some 


‘ merriment in the papers over the flags of truce which 


went back and forth between the city and its besiegers, 
and the time consumed in the negotiations, but few 
sensible people will begrudge the time, since it ended in 
the capitulation of the Spanish forces without further 
fighting and on terms entirely satisfactory. We thus 
acquire not only the city itself, but a considerable 
portion of the province, including all of eastern Cuba 
from Acerrados on the south to Sagua on the north, 
via Palma. As to the prisoners, numbering perhaps 
fifteen thousand, our government has agreed to send 
them back to Spain, under parole not to take arms 
again during the present war. The surrender came 
none too soon, for the yellow fever — an enemy more 
dreaded than the Spanish battalions — has made its 
appearance before Santiago, and a portion of our 
army is infected with it. Now that the city is ours 
it will be possible to move our soldiers upon higher 
and more healthy ground. Altitude counts for a great 
deal in securing immunity from yellow fever. 


There was an incident a few days ago in the 
Philippines which justifies the uneasiness which has 


been felt regarding the attitude of Germany. The 
insurgents had fitted up an armed steamer and with 
it were preparing to take Grande island, in Subig 
bay, when the German cruiser Irene interfered to 
prevent them. Thereupon they reported the situa- 
tion to Admiral Dewey,and he dispatched the Raleigh 
and the Concord to take the island and hand it over 
to the insurgents. This they did, and the German 
cruiser steamed away. Subsequently, it is said that 
the German captain explained that he was acting from 
motives of humanity. But the question of humanity 
is one to be settled between the insurgents and Ad- 
miral Dewey, and there has been no complaint of any 
improper conduct on the part of the insurgents since 
Admiral Dewey has been at Manila. -It is plain that 
Germany has no right to interfere when war is in 
progress between Spain and the United States, and 
the Irene incident will make our government increas- 
ingly watchful. 
* 

That was an impressive demonstration of English 
friendliness for this country which was made at the 
meeting of the Anglo-American League in London 
last week. This League is composed of influential 
Englishmen, who, in the language of the resolution 
offered by Lord Brassey and adopted at the meeting, 
believe that “every effort should be made in the in- 
terests of civilization and peace to secure the most 
cordial and constant coéperation on the part” of 
England and the United States. The meeting was 
presided over by the Duke of Sutherland, and was 
attended by a large number of distinguished men. 
This movement has no political purpose, in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word, but it aims to express the 
sympathy which educated and progressive English- 
men, leaders in the church and state, in affairs and 
in letters, feel with the United States in its present 
position. Such a movement does not point necessa- 
rily to any alliance, or to any modification of exist- 
ing trade policies on the part of either nation, but 
to a codperation which each may find very helpful as 
it finds itself more or less an object of the dislike of 
other nations. 


* 


The success of the so-called “popular loan” amply 
justifies the wisdom of the government of the United 
States in giving our own people, and small investors 
in particular, the first chance to take the new war 
loan. The amount called for was two hundred mil- 
lion dollars, at three per cent. interest, and it was 
subscribed for about seven times over. What is most 
striking is that more than one-third of the loan is 
taken in sums of $500 or less, and is distributed 
among about one-quarter of a million of our people. 
Syndicates bid for great blocks of the bonds; and 
two of them were ready to take the whole amounts 
while one offered a premium for one hundred million 
dollars; but neither the syndicates nor the corpora- 
tions and individuals who bid for Jarge amounts re- 
ceived any of the bonds. The small investors, using 
the word relatively, took it all. The incidental ad- 
vantages of distributing such a loan so widely among 
the people are obvious. It not only appeals to the 
spirit of patriotism, but it increases the sense of in- 
dividual ownership and responsibility in the affairs 


of the nation. 
* * * 


Our foreign commerce for the fiscal year just 
closed has reached an astounding total, wholly un- 
precedented in our history. We have sold abroad more 
than twelve hundred million dollars of our products: 
chiefly, of course, breadstuffs, cotton, and other 
products of agriculture. But while our exports have 
mounted up to these unusual figures, we have im- 
ported less than usual, and the striking of the balance 
for the year shows more than six hundred million 
dollars —or, to be exact, six hundred and fifteen 
million dollars — to our credit. In 1897, the balance 
of trade in our favor was unprecedented up to that 
time, and amounted to two hundred and eighty-six 
million dollars; but this year the balance is more 
than twice as large. These figures tell a tale of 
national prosperity rarely equalled in the history of 
the world. 
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VvHE STORY-TELLER’S ART. By Charity Dye. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. 90 pp. 

Lovers of litevature, however strong may be their at- 
tachment to works of fiction, may well view with some 
surprise, and perhaps consternation, the appearance of 
“a guide to the elementary study of fiction, intended for 
high schools and academies.” Literature, from the days 
of Ruth and of Homer to those of Kipling and Kenneth 
Grahame, has founa best expression through the medium 
of story-telling. Shakespeare, the greatest figure of all 
literary history, is most often praised as a poet, but his 
pre-eminence lies noc in the sonnets, but in the dramatic 
works. where he used verse or prose as best suited the 
needs of his work. Assuredly the art of story-telling 
deserves to be studied. It would even seem that its study 
in high schools and academies is a necessity, for the col- 
leges each year specify such and such works of fiction 
which must ke read by all who desire to enter the 
charmed circle of “the brotherhood of educated men.” 
Just why these particular books are named is by no 
means certain, but ic may be assumed that the college 
professors do vet have chiefly in mind the mastery of 
the art of teiling a story. Some of them, indeed, deny 
the existence of the art. It was a Columbia professor, 
an inspiring and helpful teacher, who dedicated a book 
to the master from whom he had “learned the trade,” 
and the justice of the definition is not questioned by 
those who examine his essays at story-telling. 

A good story, that is to say, an artistic production in 
fiction, is supposed to interest the reader by its own in- 
herent virtue. Beyond question, many readers are not 
interested in the best fiction, and the creation of such 
an interest may fairly be demanded of the public school 

ecurricuium. But can this be done, most effectively, by 
the study of the story-telling art? It is far from certain 
what this art consists of. Much patient study, however, 
has made this muck clear, that it does not consist of 
plot, or deseription, or sentiment. George Eliot is a 
great novelist, but it is despite the pages of worthy 
moralizing, which add so greatly to her popularity with 
young ladies in tlhe “finishing school’ years. A study 
of plot cr of philosophy may arouse a certain interest, 
which will last as long as there is no impairment of the 
productive powers of the Mrs. Wards, and of whoever it 
was that wrote about Potter of Texas. 

Literature is au art, greater than painting or sculpture 
or music, because it approaches nearer to life. The con- 
tribution to reai literature is the writing which makes 
life real, which helps to the understanding of life. 
tluman society is chiefly a matter of character. The 
difference between Kipling or Shakespeare or Job, and 
Olive Shriener or the * Heavenly Twins” is that the men 
who contributed to literature help us to understand our- 
selves and the people who live round about us, while 
those others who also write help us merely to escape 
from ourselyes and our actual surroundings. What is 
needed is not a study of the art which made ‘“Gallegher” 
and the trade of “The Reporter’s Note Book,’ but an in- 
terest in life and in people. It may be possible to cul- 
tivate this interest through the study of novels. A surer 
way is the intelligent, thoughtful reading of many 
stories, iong and short, with much attention upon what 
the story is about and the sort of people who figure in it, 
and very little attention to the ways and means of the 
literary cratisnanship. This last is a most fascinating 
study, but it is not a study in which proficiency is often 
souzht, and fortunately so, by the comrades in the teach- 
ing profession, tc whom this essay as a text-book of 
fiction is reverently dedicated by Charity Dye. 


INEQUALITY AND PROGRESS. By George Harris, 
Professor in Andover Theological Seminary. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

This is one of the most important and valuable books 
issued from the press the current year. The subject is 
treated in a raasterly manner, as its author treats every 
subject which he discusses. It is an eminently practical 
work and timely, as it comes to meet the false teaching 
of aspiring demagogues, who are striving to level down 
soviety to their own low standard of social equality. 

The author says, ‘The book is no more nor less than 
a series of observations and reflections which, from 
various points of view, exhibit the variety and the unity 
of men.” He starts out with the assumption that “the 
structure of social reform is built on the sand, if equality 
in any right and intelligible meaning of the word is its 
basis. Inequality always has been, and always will be, 
the condition of progress. Equality would be a state of 
stagnation, a reversion to savagery and the tribe.” 

Not equal possession of wealth, but equality of oppor- 
tunity is the chief condition of welfare and progress. 
Education should be universal; that is, the opportunity 
should be given to all; but all cannot, if they would,make 
the same attainments and gain the positions, because of 
the great diversity of natural gifts. Again, equality of 
opportunity can never result in equality of pursuits, oc- 
cupations, and professions. Aptitudes must be consulted 
to settle this important question. Opportunities can be 
equal only if men are equal, but men are not equal and 
never can be made equal. Many a good mechanic has 
been spoiled by placing him in the pulpit, and many a 
mute and ing!orious Milton has been buried alive in the 
shop or cotton mill, before he was finally buried in the 
churehyard. Poverty results chiefly from  ineom- 
petence, lack of energy, bad heredity, and unhealthy sur- 
roundings; hence these classes of the poor will not be- 
come rich, but others must accumulate wealth for the 
sood of the masses, as the massing of capital is essential 
to the cheapness of production, and the erection of fac- 
tories, to give employment to the millions of laborers. 

Hence the progress of society coincides with increasing 

variety of functions and tastes. Serfdom only is uni- 

ont Paging consists in the increase of wants, and 

Should by a variety of occupations. 

ca mankind as they are, and 

ra ion’s wealth be given to all, igno- 
&zZiness would soon be as destitute as ever. 


Such is the drift of the argument in this admirable 

book, and the style is perfect. 

MEMORIES OF A REAR-ADMIRAL WHO HAS 
SERVED FOR MORE THAN HALF A CENTURY IN 
THE NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES. By S. R. 
Franklin, Rear-Admiral United States Navy (Retired.) 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 398 pp. Price, $3.00. 
Rear-admirals are popular in America just now, and 


it is a fit time to give to the reading public this admi- 


rable autobiography of one of our most distinguished 
naval officers who served his day and generation with 
marked ability and fidelity. 

This book contains the story of over fifty years of 
service in the American navy. As midshipman Admiral 
Franklin served with men who sailed with Hull and 
Decatur in 1812, and as captain he was with Farragut 
at Mobile bay. Leng assignments on foreign stations 
have made his life full of incident, and his recollections 
of notable men, places, and events, both at home and 
abroad, are numerous and varied. The opening chapters 
tell of the author’s rollicking midshipman days off the 
cuasis of South America and California. His reminis- 
cences of society in Washington fifty years. ago are fol- 
lowed by recollections of foreign service. Admiral 
Franklin distinguished himself in the civil war. He 
saw the navy change from wood to iron, from sail to 
steam. He was on the Roanoke in Hampton Roads when 
the little Monitor saved the Union fleet from destruction 
by the Merrimac. In charge of the dispatch boat 
Dacotah, he witnessed and took part in.many stirring 
scenes, and several chapters are devoted to his anecdotes 
of historical persons and events of the war. During the 
peaceful days, Admiral Franklin cruised in European, 
Asiatic, and English waters, and here records the results 
of his experience and observations. He was promoted to 
the rank of rear-admiral in 1885, which was the culmina- 
tion of his long and honorable service of the country. 


THiS SPANIARD IN HISTORY. By James C. Fernald. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 144 pp. Price, 75 
cents. 

This is a timely and valuable little book. It does not 
contain a chronological history of Spain, as it would be 
impossible to review the history of two thousand years 
within the space of twelve brief ‘chapters. Hence the 
author ain:s to show in clear light, through leading in- 
cidents of Spanish history, some leading traits of Spanish 
character which have influenced the destiny of that 
people ainong the family of nations, ag@d which are now 
urging them on to self-destruction. The author has ac- 
eomplished this by a series of flashlights thrown upon 
the prominent and critical epochs of Spanish: history. 
Whether he views the Spaniard of Roman times, or as 
the Visigothie conqueror, irresistible in his own land, 
yet feeble in his decline, or in the conquest of Granada, 
or in the inquisition, or in the expulsion of the Jews and 
Moors, or the Spaniard on the throne, or the Spaniard in 
the Netherlands, or the Spaniard on the sea, he devel- 
opes the peculiarities of his race; proud, unscrupulous 
of the rights of cther nations, and always cherishing a 
bitterness of religious persecution, such as has been 
shown nowhere else. The book will be read with 
especial interest at this time. 


THE SHORTER POEMS OF JOHN MILTON. Includ- 
ing the two Latin Elegies and Italian Sonnet to 
Diodoti, and the Epitaphium Damonis. By Andrew 
J. George. M. A., Department of English, High School, 
Newton, Mass. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
299 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

This book is a carefully annotated edition of Milton’s 
Shorter Poems, with full explanations, and including 
all his poems except “Paradise Lost,” ‘Paradise 
Regained,” and “Semson Agonistes, arranged in chrono- 
logical order, with preface, introduction, and notes. 


The aim of the volume is to present the poems whic}; 
preceded the great epics in the order and under those 
influences in the home and the school, in the universi(y 
and the world, which formed the mind and fashioned t}\. 
art of the poet. The notes give each poem its appro- 
priate setting of natural, personal, and historical aseo- 
ciations. In no other way is it possible fully to under- 
stand Milton. The reader will find the work compli: 
in its biography, history, and criticism, and admira}iy 
adapted to the study of the great author, either for 
private reading or use in classes. 

STORY OF AENEAS. By M. Clark. Author of “Story 
ol Troy,” “Story of Caesar.”” New York: American 
Book Company. 208 pp. Price, 45 cents. 

This story as told by the famous Roman poet is nearly 
2,000 years old, and during,these ages it has been reai 
with delight by thousands. It is a companion volume 
to thes“Story of Troy” and really a continuation of jt. 
It presents a simple narrative of the wanderings of the 
celeprated Trojan anc his companions after the destruc- 
tion of Troy, inc!uding a great variety of events and j1- 
cidents. These are interspersed with numerous poetical 
extracts from Dryden’s and Conington’s translations of 
the Aeneid, which add much to the interest of the story 
and illustrate the style and beauty of the classic. The 
book contains a map showing the wanderings of 
Aeneas, and ten full-page reproductions of famous 
works of art, selected to illustrate the text. The con- 
tents, literary style, and artistic execution of the book 
make it very attractive and instructive for the young 
reader, either at home or in school. 


LOVE DOES IT ALL. A Life Story. By Ida Lemon 
Hildyard. Loston: James H. West. 60 pp. Price, 
50 cents. 

This is an admirable little story, true to life, tender, 
helpful, and well written. It rebukes the world of vain 
complaining; it encourages the strong to help the weak, 
and tends to make all cheerful and happy. It must be 
read to be fully appreciated, and if begun, it will be held 
until finished. It is equally adapted to the young and 
old, and will leave the impression with every reader that 
“Love does it all.” 3 


In “Songs of the Child World” (John Church & Co.) 
Mrs. Jessie L. Gaynor and her associates have endeav- 
ored to lead kindergartners and primary teachers to a 
use of such material ‘‘as reflects the ideals of universal 
truths.” 

These songs embrace a wide range, including the 
family relation, the trade world, state relationship, the 
church or universal relationship, festival days, univer- 
sal elements, as earth, water, air, light, the seasons, gift 
and occupation songs, ete. In most respects the words 
are well chosen and the music bright and charming. 
The teacher is to be congratulated at her privilege in 
selecting from such a rich fund of new material. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Choice Literature: Book I. for Primary Grades; Books I, and II. for 
Intermediate Grades; Books I. and II., Grammar Grades, By Sher- 
man Williams. New York: Sheldon & Co. 

‘Rational Elocution.”” By Isaac Hinton Brown,—~—“ Outlines, 
Tables, and Sketches in English History.” By 8S. 8. Dodge. Price, 
25 cents. ——‘*‘ Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard.”” By Mary and Eliza- 
beth Kirby. Chicago: A. Flanagan. 

‘*The New Citizenship.’”” By Samuel Zane Batten. Price, 90 cents 
Philadelphia: American Sunday School Union. 

‘Stories of Starland.’”’ By Mary Proctor. New York: Potter Put- 
nam Company. 

“Rupert of Hertzan.” By Anthony Hope. Price, $1.50. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 

“The Sight Reader.”” Prepared by expert primary teachers. New 
York: Sheldon & Co. 

‘Physiology, Experimental and Descriptive.” By Buel P. Colton. 
Price, $1.12. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

“The Agricola of Tacitus.” Edited by Henry Furneaux. Price, 
$1.60. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 


FOUR AMERICAN PATRIOTS 


For Young American Readers 


HENRY, HAMILTON, JACKSON, GRANT. 


By MRS. ALMA HOLMAN BURTON, 


Author of The Story of Our Country.” 


Edited by JAMES 


For Reading Classes in Graded and Ungraded Schools. 
Price, 50 cents. 


Illustrated. 


BALDWIN. Ph. D. 


256 pages. 


FOUR AMERICAN PATRIOTS 1s. the second | 
volume of the Four Great Americans Series, 
edited by Prof. James Baldwin, the foremost | 
writer of school literature in the English language. 
Of him Orville T. Bright, the distinguished Superin- 
tendent of Schools, says: “As a writer for children | 
I believe that James Baldwin has no living equal.” 


FOUR AMERICAN PATRIOTS. includes about 
as much of the political history of our country 
as young people can well understand and appre- 
ciate. The book sets befcre the child a chain o! 
the leading events in our country’s growth fron 
the early colonial times down to the close of tlic 
Civil War. 


Other Volumes of the FOUR GREAT AMERICANS Series in Press. 


Single copies mailed on receipt of price. Send for descriptive circulars and special introduction terms, Address. 


WERNER SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY, 
Chicago. 


New York. 


Boston. 
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The Tarr Science Series 


INCLUDING 


The First Book in Physical Geography ‘suo 


POPULAR 
and Elementary Physical Geography 1.40) 
PROGRESSIVE 
Elementary Geology 
Stand for and mark ; 
A NEEDED REFORM AN EPOCH IN SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION 
These Books are 
DIGNIFIED AND SCHOLARLY 
LOGICAL AND CONCISE In ARRANGEMENT 
SOME RECENT ADOPTIONS 
Hartford, Ct. Decatur, Ill. Roxbury Latin Sch. Mass. NEW YORK CITY aarlaierdinnninpiones Heal 
New London, Ct. Evanston. Ill. Beverly, Mass. N. Y. 
Denver, Col. Elgin, Ill Newton, Mass. a 
EVERETT, Mass. 
Nashua, N. H Canton, IIl. Haverhill, Mass. sent — KANSAS 
MEDFORD, Mass. 
Passaic, N. J. Rock Island, Ill. Lowell, Mass. MELROSE. Mace. MISSOURI 
Chicago, Ill, Lewis Institute. No. Attieboro, Mass. STAMFORD, Ct WASHINGTON 


Admirably adapted to 9th Grade Grammar Work or First Year in High School. 


The Elementary Physical Geography ($1.40) 


Adopted by the 


The Geology ($1.40) 


FOURTEEN HIGH SCHOOLS OF CHICAGO 


. h I 2 
by: Marks a distinct advance in the 


BROOKLYN PHILADELPHIA 
KANSAS CITY NEW HAVEN teaching of this subject, and “fills 
BUFFALO SACRAMENTO a want not supplied by any pre- 
BALTIMORE SPRINGFIELD, Mass. P 
viously issued text-book, 


To our already extensive list of Secondary School Texts 


WE HAVE ADDED DURING THE PAST YEAR 


Lewis's First Book in English Davenport and Emerson's Grammar 


Very successful For Beginners 
Price, 80 cts. . Price, 65 cts. 


( MANUAL, 90c. 


Wilson’s Nature Study} 
McLellan & Ames’ Series of Arithmetics 
Bailey’s Lessons With Plants price, g1.10 
Channing's Student’s History price, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK Tremont Building, BOSTON 
Fuh Avene, CHICAGO SAN!FRANCISCO 
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Delicious 
Drink 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
with water and sugar only, 
makes a delicious, healthful, 
and invigorating drink. 

Allays the thirst, aids diges- 
tion, and relieves the lassitude 
so common in midsummer. 

Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says 
‘When completely tired out by pro- 
longed wakefulness and overwork, it is 
‘of the greatest value to me. As a bev- 
erage it possesses charms beyond 
anything I know of in the form of 
medicine.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
July 27-31: Oregon State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Ore. 
Aug. 22-27: American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Boston, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


ORONO. Professor Hamlin, after 
twenty-six years’ service as a member of 
the faculty in the University of Maine, 
and seventeen years at the head of the 
department of civil engineering, has re- 
signed. ‘The trustees have adopted appro- 
priate resolutions. N. C. Grover, class of 
96, has been elected in place of Professor 
Hamlin. 

FARMINGTON. The state normal 
school, at the recent commencement, 
graduated a class of sixty-five young 
women and young men. Over 200 mem- 
bers of the alumni association held a ban- 
quet on the afternoon of the same day. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


MERIDEN. Professor Cummings, 
principal Kimball Union Academy, has 
been seriously sick with pneumonia since 
his term ciosed. We learn that the pros- 
pects for a large school the next year are 
very bright; that the senior class in the 
academy will number forty. 


VERMONT. 


State summer sehools for teachers will 
begin August 1 at the following places 
and continue two weeks: Bakersfield, 
Bristol, Morrisville, Putney, Randolph, 
Rutland, St. Johnsbury. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON. The North Bennet street 
vacation industrial school, beginning July 
11, makes its annual appeal for support. 
More than 300 children are drawn from 
the hot streets into this school for six 
weeks in July and August, and are thus 
not only kept from the vicious influences 
of their surroundings, but are instructed 
in artistic trade work and in the practical 
branches of education. Mrs. Henry L. 
Higginson of Manchester, Mass., receives 
contributions for this object. 

Dr. A. D. Mayo has settled in Boston 
for the summer and autumn. He can be 
addressed at 25 Beaeon street. 

SALEM. The four days’ summer in- 
stitute held in this city, beginning July 5, 
in the state normal school oe was 
well attended and successful. Leading 

educators from different parts of the state 
in the exercises. 

i lave elected Samuel 

L. Powers as a member of the school 

board from ward 7, in place of J. E 

Hollis, resigned. 

LOWELL. The Lowell training school 


under the efficient management of Dr. 
Edmand has recently graduated a class 
of twenty-four teachers. The graduating 
exercises were fully attended and of high 
order. The principal speaker of the even- 
ing was Dr. Dickerman of New York, 
whose subject was ‘‘Woman’s Place in 
History.” The lecture was admirable. 
Other addresses were also delivered by 
Superintendent Whitcomb and Chairman 
Swapp of the school board, both highly 
complimenting the school and Miss 
Edmand, the principal. 

E. H. Whitehill of Woodstock, Vt., will 
be principal of Bridgewater high school 
next year. 

SANDWICH. The Sandwich women 
have organized a School Aid Club whose 
direct object is to collect and distribute 
pictures for schoolrooms. They recently 
held an exhibition of the pictures already 
procured, to show their uses and im- 
portance. The pictures were numerous, 
and the exhibition awakened great inter- 
est. The pictures will be stored where 
they will be accessible to teachers, and 
each one will be given a_ catalogue. 
Superintendent B. J. Tice and Dr. J. T. 
Prince, agent of the state board of educa- 
tion, delivered addresses. The exhibition 
yielded a good sum, which will be ex- 
pended for the good of the schools. 

BERNARDSTON. J. H. Bixby, for the 
last two years principal of Powers Insti- 
tute, has resigned his position. The 
trustees have engaged E. E. Sawyer of 
Salem to take his place. Mr. Sawyer has 
been principal of the Maynard high school 
for the last three years and been superin- 
tendent of schools there. 

CAMBRIDGE. The Cambridge board 
of aldermen has passed the “Curfew ordi- 
nance” to be enrolled, the board con- 
curring in the amendments made by the 
common council. This ordinance forbids 
children under sixteen years of age from 
being on the streets after 9.30 p. m. unless 
accompanied by parents or guardian, or 
bearing a note written the same day 
authorizing them to be away from home. 

AMHERST. The twenty-third session 
of the Sauveur summer school of lan- 
guages has already opened in this city 
and will continue until August 19, under 
Professor Savveur as president and an 
able corps of instructors. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. By the will of the late 
A. S. Van Nickel of Hazelton, Pa., Brown 
University receives $45,000. By the same 
will Princeton receives $45,000, and 
Lafayette $30,000. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, i. F. SHERWOOD, Stamford. 

NEW HAVEN. Yale's oldest living 
graduate is Benjamin D. Silliman, LL. D., 
now living in Brooklyn, N. Y. He is an 
honored member of the New York and 

re Bar, and is nearly ninety-three 

ars John G. Lewis of the 
Webster school has taught in this city 
forty successive years, and at the close of 
term the event was appropriately remem- 
bered. The papers made much of the 
occasion. The New Haven Register de- 
voted its leader for June 24 to a deserved 
compliment to the man. It says in part: 
“During his long and active career, thou- 
sands of children, many of whom now 
have children of their own in the publie 
schools, have come under the influence of 
his character and personality. Krom him 
they have received the first principles of 
knowledge, the initial insight into the 
mysteries of fact and fancy, and the first 
equipment which mustered them into the 
service of their state as citizens, to whom 
are given by the constitution the rights 
and privileges of a political and religious 
freedom. He has never tired in his 
labors. ‘They have been ceaseless and 
suecessful. Men have eome and gone, 
the battles of knowledge have laid many 
low, but he has gone steadily on until he 
has seen the fortieth vear closed upon his 
labors, with more years of usefulness 


The well 
known poem, 4 
Shall 
Not Ring 
night, 
which ‘a wo- 
man by hanging to 
the curfew bell saves the 
life of her lover condemn- 
ed to be executed at the 
ringing of the curfew, is 
only one of a 
thofisand strik- 
ing instances of 
how a woman 
will dare everything for 
love. 

Women are readier to 
make heroic sacrifices 
than they are to take 
the commonplace, 
everyday precautions 
which insure their great- 
est happiness. Most wo- 
men are careless about 
their health. They for- 
ness an isease will 
wreck the fairest chance 
in life and shut them 
out completely from 
happy womanhood and wifehood. 

Weak, bilious, dyspeptic women are 
robbed ‘of their natural attractiveness and 
capacity. They lose healthy color and 
energy and ambition. The blood becomes 
poor and thin and laden with disease-germs, 

The true antidote for this condition is Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. It acts 
directly upon the digestive powers and the 
liver, creating pure, red, healthy biood free 
from bilious impurities; it renovates every 
organ and tissue of the body, building up 
hard, elastic flesh and muscular strength 
and imparting nerve power and permancnt 
vitality, which malt extracts do not give. 

Mrs. Ella Howell, of Derby, Perry Co., Ind., 
writes: ‘‘In the year of 1894 I was taken with 
stomach trouble—nervous dyspepsia. ‘There was 
a coldness in my stomach, and a weight which 
seemed like a rock. Everything that I ate gave 
me great I had a bearing down sensation; 
was swelled across my stomach; had a ridge 
around my right side, and ina short time I was 
bloated. I was treated by three of our best phiv- 
sicians but got no relief. I was so weak I could 
not walk across the room without assistance. 
Then Dr. Pierce's Golden Medical Discovery was 
recommended to me and I got it, and commenced 
the use of it. I began to improve very fast after 
the use of a few bottles. The physicians said my 
disease was leading into pulmonary consump 
tion, and gave me up to die. I thank God that 
my cure is permanent.” 


ahead of him. It has not been a career 
that has brought him a world wide repu- 
tation and the thanks of congress. There 
are no medals hanging from his waist- 
coat. He lives to-day as he lived twenty- 
five years ago, before and since, a modest, 
thoroughly efficient, patient, and success- 
ful teacher of the young. Not so brilliant 
a career, after all, some scoffer may say. 
No, not so brilliant as the career of men 
whose lines are cast in more conspicuous 
places, but none the less splendid in its 
achievements than the best of things done 
by man. /t is a career blessed by the 
appreciation and respect of thousands, 
which has to sweeten and strengthen it 
the highest consciousness that comes to 
man, the knowledge of a duty well done.” 
STAMFORD. Miss Edna A. Halsey of 
Southampton, Long Island, who has been 
teaching in the Elm-street school, has ac- 
cepted a position in Westfield, N. J., for 
next year. The West Stamford school 
is to lose Miss May J. Albertson, who, 
after two vears’ teaching there, has re- 
signed to accept a position in Ruther- 
ford, N. J.- At the annual graduation 
exercises of the high school diplomas 
were awarded to twenty-six. Next year’s 
freshman class will number about seventy. 
The town of Stamford has just ap- 
propriated $17,000 for the erection of a 
four-room schoolhouse at Waterside. It 
is to be constructed at once, and will be 
so arranged as to admit of the addition of 
a second story at small expense, at any 
time when there shall be a demand for it, 
doubling the capacity of the building. 
The sehool population of the town is in- 
creasing at the rate of from 150 to 200 per 
year, necessitating frequent additions to 
the town’s equipment for educating its 
children, 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. The: New York Tribune 
says: “A new nfilestone in the progress 
of women in Greater New York was 
reached recently, when Miss Evangeline 
E. Whitney was elected superintendent of 
public sehools, the first woman to 
chosen to such an office. Miss Whitney's 
new rank will be assistant borough super 
intendent of schools, and her selection is 
due to the efforts of several women mem 
bers of the board, despite the pronounced 
opposition of Mayor Van Wyck 

The New York city chapter, Daughters 
of the American Revolution, has decided 
to found a permanent scholarship aj 
Barnard College. Thirty young women of 
this college graduated at the recent com- 
mencement. 

CLIFF HAVEN, LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 
The Catholie summer school has opened 
in this place July 10, to continue seven 
weeks. The exercises will consist mainly 
of lectures. 

NEW JERSEY. 

ATLANTIC CITY. The second sum- 
mer assembly of the Jewish Chautauqua 
Seciety was held in this city for two 
weeks, beginning July 10. A portion of 
the work was a teachers’ institute, and 
many practical subjects were discussed 
and instructive lectures delivered, 

PRINCETON. The trustees of Prince- 
ton University have voted to empower the 
alumni to choose a council of fifteen, 
which shall be authorized to make sug- 
gestions and serve as a medium of com- 
munication between the authorities of the 
institution and the alumni.———The 4,000 
living alnmni of Princeton University are 
hereafter to have a voice, if not a vote, in 
the actual government of the university 
The trustees have adopted measures look- 
ing to this fortunate result. 


VIRGINIA. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE. The trustees 
of the University of Virginia have re- 
ceived from Henry L. Higginson, treasurer 
of the J. W. and Belinda Randall Charities 
corporation of Monson, Mass., a cheek for 
$20,000, given the institution either to be 
used for erecting a building to be known 
as the “John W and Belinda lL. Randall 
building.” or to be invested and held as a 
permanent fund, to be known by the same 
name. 

HAMPTON. An important negro con- 
ference is to be held at Hampton Institute 
from July 20 to 22. Industrial edueation 
will be the subject of one session. Among 
the well-known speakers who will add to 
the interest of the sessions are Dr. J. F. 
Shepherd, Professor Hugh M. Brown, and 
Professor Cromwell of Washington, Pro- 
fessor Kelly Miller of Howard Univer- 
sity, T. Thomas Fortune of the New York 
Age, Professor Scarborough of Wilber- 
force. Mrs. Victoria Farle Matthews of 
Brooklyn, and probably Booker T. Wash- 
ington of Tuskegee. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHTO. 


Reuben MeMillen, one of Ohio's oldest 
and best-known public school men, died 
June 24 at Canfield, where he was born in 
1820. He was for many years superin- 
tendent of the schools of Youngstown 

Wilbur V. Rood, for eighteen years prin- 
cipal of the Akron high school, died sud- 
denly just when the work of the schoo! 
vear had been finished, and was buried on 
graduation day. More than a thousand 
pupils had been graduated from the school 
in the period of his principalship. 

The twenty-eighth annual convention 
of the German-American Teachers’ As- 
sociation opened at Cincinnati on the 6th 
and continued to the 9th of July. A choir 
of 1,500 German children, trained by Pro- 
fessor Meyder, sang of the fatherland and 
America. 

The Civie League, a body of represen: 
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We offer One Hundred Dollars reward 
for any case of catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall's Catarrh Cure. 

K. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and be- 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all busi- 
ness transactions, and financially able to 
carry out any obligations made by their 
firm. 

West & Trnuax, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. Walding, Kinnan, & Marvin, 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system Testimonials 
sent free. Price, 75 cents per bottle. Sold 
by all druggists. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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tative women of Cincinnati, has instituted 
a button crusade, and is preparing to open 
a campaign next fall, with the school 
children’s help, to abolish the habit of 
spitting on the pavement and in the street 
ears by having the children wear warning 
buttons. 

The National Elocutionist Association 
was in session at Cincinnati recently, with 
delegates from all the leading cities in the 
United States and Canada. Many topics 
were discussed, and many noted educators 
were on the programme, On ‘‘Methods of 
Teaching,’ Austin H. Merrill of Vander- 
bilt University led the discussion. The 
convention continued during the week. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. Dr. Pearson of Chicago 
has seen five of his pet colleges—Pomona, 
,-acific, Whitman, Beloit and Mt. Hol- 
yoke—complete the conditions of his gifts 
and receive their checks from him. The 
entire endowment raised for these five 
colleges has been $1,000,000. Dr. Pearson 
says he wants no degree except that of C. 
B.— College Builder. Of the 5,200 
teachers in this city, 400 are mar- 
ried women, and Superintendent Lane 
is authority for the statement that 
there never has been any opposition to 
employing them while he has been super- 
intendent. He believes in*the policy and 
in the justice of employing them just as 
he would employ single women. The 
rule that no woman shall be employed 
who has a child under two years of age 
removes every objection. How to raise 
the teacher’s profession in public esteem 
and how to furnish such a_ stimulus to 
professional pride as to draw the best 
brains and scholarship of the land per- 
manently into the work of teaching are 
problems now engaging the thought of 
the leading educators of the country. 
And nowhere is more being done for this 
purpose than in this city by the commis- 
sion appointed to formulate suggestions 
for the improvement of methods of in- 
struction and administration in the city 
schools, of which Dr. Harper is chairman. 
Through the efforts of women’s clubs 
in this city, five playgrounds and three 
vacation schools will be opened this sum- 
mer, for the children who have to play in 
the streets when school is closed. The 
plan to secure this happy result was 
unique and interesting. Funds must be 
raised, and for this purpose it was de- 
cided to put on the market a miniature 
celluloid flag pin, bearing the inscription, 
“For Vacation Schools,” on the reverse 
side. The pin found ready sale, as seen 
in the fact that $2,500 was raised in this 
way. The committee will make an effort 
to establish the fourth school, and will 
doubtless succeed. 


INDIANA. 


State Editor, ROBERT J, ALEY, Bloomington. 


The many friends of Superintendent D. 
K. Goss of Indianapolis will be pleased to 
know of his re-election, The schools are 
in good condition, and, under Superintend- 
ent Goss’ direction, they will continue to 
improve. 

Superintendent Robert A. Ogg, after ten 
years’ service at Greencastle and a re- 
election for another year, has resigned to 
take charge of the Kokomo schools. 
Superintendent H. G. Woody of Kokomo 
was re-appointed for next year, but re- 
signed to accept the superintendency of 
the Greencastle schools. Messrs. Ogg and 
Woody are among the best and most fav- 
orably known superintendents in the state. 

The school board, teachers, pupils, and 
patrons of Greencastle united in giving 
Superintendent R. A. Ogg a reception at 
the close of the current sehool year. 
Superintendent Ogg retires after eleven 
vears’ successful service. Few superin- 
tendents carry away so many expressions 
of good will. 

The Hon. John W. Foster of Washing- 
ton, D. C., recently gave a course of lec- 
tures at the Indiana University on “The 
Diplomatic History of the United States.” 
At the close of the series he gave the uni- 
versity $500 to establish an annual prize 
for the best essay on “The Political His- 
tory of the United States.” The Hon. 
William J. Bryan recently gave the uni- 
versity $250 to establish an annual prize 
for the best essay on “The Principles of 
Our Government.” 

Walter Dunn, for the past year princi- 
pal of the Brookville high school, has 
been elected superintendent of the Knox 
schools. He sueceeds Mr. Sheerin, who 
will spend next year in advanced study. 

Robert L. Kelly, principal of the Cen- 
tral Academy at Plainfield, has been 
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granted a year’s leave of absence, and will 
spend the time in advanced study at Chi- 
cago University. J. KF. Cox of the 
Noblesville high school will have charge 
of the academy during Professor Kelly's 
absence, 

Rev. E. O. Ellis, who has been principal 
of the Fairmount Academy for a number 
of years, has resigned. Elam Henderson, 
from the Central school of Lawrence, 
Kan., is his successor. 

Albert J. Brown has left the profession 
of teaching. Otis G. Stanton succeeds him 
as superintendent of the Irvington 
schools. 

S. B. Plaskett, formerly superintendent 
of the Dublin schools, succeeds S. B. Bar- 
rett as the head of the West Newton 
schools. Mr. Barrett becomes an instruc- 
tor in Earlham College. 

A. EK. Malsbary, superintendent of the 
Thorntown schools, has been elected the 
successor of W. J. Stratford at Peru. 

Professor E. B. Bryan of the depart- 
ment of pedagogy in Indiana University 
will spend the coming year in graduate 
study in Columbia University. He has 
been granted a fellowship by that institu- 
tion. 

John B. Faught of the department of 
mathematics in Indiana University has 
secured a fellowship in the University of 
Pennsylvania, and will spend next year in 
advanced study. 

Superintendent W. D. Wever of Marion 
is away on leave of absence as chaplain of 
an Indiana regiment at Chickamauga. 


MICHIGAN. 
State Editor, E. L. BRiaGs, Coldwater. 


H. M. Slawson of Moline, Ill., has been 
selected: by the Ann Arbor board of edu- 
cation as the suverintendent of their 
schools. He becomes the successor of 
Superintendent W. S. Perry, who held the 
position for twenty-seven years. Mr. 
Slawson was seven years superintendent 
at Houghton, four years at Coldwater, and 
has been six years at Moline. 

The State Superintendents’ Association 
held a successful meeting at Lansing. 
The discussion of changes in the course 
of study, led by Superintendent A. 5. 
Whitney of Saginaw, awakened much 
interest. Dr. J. P. Ashley, president of 
Albion College, and Superintendent Frank 
M. Hall of Jacksonville, Ill, gave valu- 
able addresses. Superintendent W. W. 
Chalmers of Grand Rapids, was chosen 
president for the ensuing year, 

The state board of education has 
chosen Superintendent J. W. Simmons of 
Owosso, director of the normal training 
echool. As Mr. Simmons was a member 
of the state board, the change will make 
a vacancy to be filled by the governor. 

Professor C. T. McFarlane of the state 
normal school, has been granted a year’s 
leave of absence to study in Kurope. 

Professor F. M. Dixon of the Univer- 
sitv of Michigan has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of political economy in 
Dartmouth College. 

Superintendent W. J. MeKone of Ma- 
son, and O. L. Miller of Charlotte, both 
decide to close their relations at the end 
of the year with the schools with which 
they have been for several years con- 


nected. 


HOLDEN 


MISSOURI. 

The annual report of the state superin- 
tendent of public schools for 1897, just out, 
shows that Missouri has 10,228 public 
schoolhouses, valued at $16,718,410; an 
enumeration of 793,147 children of school 
age, and a total enrollment in the public 
schools of the state of 673,152 children. 
The total expenditure of the last year 
amounted to $6,992,336, with cash on hand 
at the beginning of the current school year 
amounting to $1,674,935. The permanent 
interest-bearing school fund of the state 
is now $12,273,120. There are 15,000 pub- 
lie school teachers of the state, drawing an 
average salary of $45 per month for seven 
months in the year. The increase in high 
school enrollment is considered to be 
somewhat remarkable, It approximates 
20,000, while less than four years ago it 
was only 9,000. 

The radical changes in school books for 
the coming year has made necessary 
elaborate preparation for a new order of 
things in St. Louis. The teachers have 
never had to face a year of sueh prepara- 
tory work in the grades as now. Superin- 
tendent Soldan is doing all in his power to 
direct the teachers into the new work 
without serious loss of time or power. 

MOUNTAIN GROVE. Professor W. H. 
Lynch has been unanimously elected prin- 
cipal of the publie schools of this place. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


IEORGIA. 

A textile department will soon be added 
to the Georgia School of Technology. 
The change will require six additional 
professors, but it will enable the school 
to teach the manufacture of cotton goods 
in all the stages of its production, from 
the time the raw material leaves the field 
to the finished product that comes out of 
the looms. 


LOUISIANA. 
State Editor, W. E. TAYLOR, Ruston. 

The Louisiana Chautauqua assembled 
it Ruston July 1. Professor R. L. Hines, 
state institute conduetor, had charge of 
a Peabody normal in connection with the 
Chautauqua, and was assisted by some 
twenty odd instructors. Dr. B. V. B. 
Dixon of Sophie Newcomb College, New 
Orleans, gave a course of lectures on psy- 
chology; Dr. C. A. Smith, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge, lectured on lit- 
erature; Dr. Brown Ayres, Tulane Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, on physics; Profes- 
sor William Woodward, Tulane Univer- 
sity, on art; and Dr. W. C. Stubbs, Pro- 
fessor Dalrymple, and Major J. G, Lee on 
various phases of agriculture as related 
to teaching. 

The Louisiana Teachers’ = associa- 
tion met at the Chautauqua grounds on 
July 8 and 9. 

The annual closing exercises of the 
Louisiana Industrial Institute were held 
from June 2 to 6. The presence of Goy- 
ernor Murphy J. Foster of Baton Rouge, 
and Dr. James H. Dillard of Tulane Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, gave added interest 
to the occasion. 

Superintendent John McNeese, Lake 
Charles, has planned an independent sum- 
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mer normal for his parish. Principal C. 
G. Sehafer of Lake Charles is conductor, 
and is assisted by Principal D. B. Sho- 
walter of Bastrop. 

Peabody summer normals for Louisiana 
are announced, each to continue four 
weeks, 

The weekly institute of Livingston 
parish, closing June 4, was in charge of 
Principal C. Byrd of Shreveport. The 
latter place is now erecting a handsome 
high school building. The Shreveport 
people are to be eongratulated on having 
their schools in competent hands. 

Principal D. B. Showalter, Bastrop, has 
just been tendered the principalship of 
Monroe high school. Mr. Showalter is 
one of Louisiana’s best men, and is presi- 
dent of the Public School Teachers’ As- 
sociation, 


PACIFIC STATES, 
WASHINGTON. 

At the regular meeting of the regents of 
the State University, a full board of pro- 
fessors and instructors were elected to 
positions for the ensuing year. The elec- 
tion of a president was postponed until 
another meeting. The chair of forestry 
was abolished, and that of history was 
united with that of political science. The 
chair of mental and moral science has been 
united with that of psychology. 

The Puget Sound Schoolmasters’ .Club 
has been revived after a lapse of about 
three years. Superintendent J. M. Hitt of 
Port Townsend is president, and J. M. 
Shields of Mt. Vernon secretary. The 
next meeting will be held in Tacoma on 
the second Saturday in October. 


WYOMING. 


In Wyoming the idea of woman's 
equality with man is said to be organic. 
Hence she is possessed of a_ healthy 
egotism that stands up for its own 
rights, and is put forward for positions of 
trust and honor. ‘The aim thus far in this 
state has been to place the educational 
affairs of the state as much as possible 
in the hands of women. A woman is at 
the head of each of the county systems, 
and almost all the school principals are 
women. Here is Miss Estelle Reel, “a 
pretty, gentle, well educated, broad- 
minded, progressive young lady,’’ who has 
taught in the publie schools of the state, 
served four years as county superintend- 
ent of instruction, was prometed to the 
state superintendency, and on the sixth of 
June, 1898, she was appointed by President 
McKinley superintendent of Indian 
schools. Miss Reel was educated in the 
schools of Chicago, St. Louis, and Boston, 
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dent's powers and the more natural unity of the com- 
plex elements of his expression.—Dr. Lyman Abbott, in 
The Outlook (from a review of the books of 8S. S. Curry, 
Ph.D., President of the School). 

The Province of Expression, Lessons in Vocal 
Expression, Imagination and Dramatic Instinct, 
Classics for Vocal Expression, are works which Mr. 
Leland T. Powers says have given the work of elo- 
cution a literature and established it upon scien- 
tific and artistic principles. 

Specimen copy of Hxpression, a quarterly review, 
sent on receipt of ten cents. Catalogues free. 

Address, SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 
458 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The July number of the North Ameri- 
can Review begins its eighty-fourth year 
with a table of contents valuable, inter- 


esting, and timely. “An Object Lesson 
in Anglo-Saxon Rule—What Britain Has 
Done in Egypt,” is presented by Ralph 
Richardson, of the Royal Scottish 
Geographical Society. “The Regulars in 
the Civil War” is treated by Rufus F. 
Zogbaum, while ‘Australian Federation,” 
viewed in the light of recent colonial 
elections, is ably discussed by John W. 
Russell. In the “Resources and Indus- 
tries of Spain” Edward D. Jones dwells 
upon the characteristics of the chief in- 
dustrial districts of that country, and the 
Hon. W. A. Peffer, late United States sena- 
tor for Kansas, furnishes the first part 
of a paper on “The United States Senate.” 
Her majesty’s inspector of prisons, Major 
Arthur Griffiths, writes on “The English 
Prison System,” while Frederic Bancroft 
succinctly presents ‘“Seward’s Ideas of 
Territorial Expansion.” A most vital 
subject discussed by F. B. Thurber ts that 
of “Greater New York’s Water Supply,” 
and “International Piracy in Time of 
War” is a timely article by W. L. Pen- 
field. Spain’s ex-premier, Emilio Castelar, 
furnishes the first portion of an im- 
portant paper entitled “Prince Von Bis- 
Other topics dealt with are 
“The Cult of the Dog,’ by George E. 
Walsh; “A Stride in Irish Civilization,” 
by G. H. Bassett, and “Hunger and 
Poverty in Italy,” by Mrs. Dario Papa. 
Price, $5.00 a year; single copy 50 cents. 
New York: 3 East 14th street. 


—All will be interested in ‘‘SSome Ships 
of Our Navy,” a series of fifteen pictures 
of representative American war vessels, 


in the July number of St. Nicholas. Lieu- 
tenant Philip Andrews, U.S. N., describes 
the ‘‘Ceremonies and Etiquette of a Man- 
of-War,” showing the honors with which 
distinguished visitors are received on 
board, the different kinds of salutes, ete. 
In “The Stamp-Act Box” David Walker 
Woods, Jr., tells of the part that unpopular 
and unjust taxes have had in causing two 
American wars. H. A. Ogden, the artist, 
writes of “A Great Republican at Court,” 
giving incidents of Dr. Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s embassy to France. Frank R. Stock- 
ton ends his series, “The Buccaneers and 
Pirates of Our Coast,” with the typical 
career of Captain Kidd. Mr. Trowbridge’s 
serial, ‘“‘Two Biddicut Boys,” is also 
brought to a conclusion, There are many 
verses and jingles, and the usual profusion 
of pictures. 


—The leading feature of the July num- 
ber of The Writer, the Boston magazine 


for literary workers, is a long and exceed- 
ingly interesting article about “Lllustrat- 
ing,” by Henry H. Sylvester, whose wide 
experience as an art manager on leading 
publications admirably fits him to discuss 
the subject. Mr. Sylvester says there is 
a splendid chance for young men and 
women in illustrating, and a great de- 
mand exists for first-class work. “News- 
paper English” is discussed, and the de- 
partment ‘“‘Newspaper English Edited” is 
full of useful hints. The price of The 
Writer is one dollar a year, and it is pub- 
lished by The Writer Publishing Com- 
pany, P. O. box 1905, Boston. 


—Side by side with the deadly improve- 
ments in arms and gunnery since the 
Civil war have been the advances made 
in the humane art of caring for wounded 
and sick soldiers. The new hospital ship, 
the Relief, which sailed last week for 
Cuban waters, was a perfect example of 
what modern scierce can do in the way 
of providing for the casualties of war. A 
full description of her equipment, which 
appears in the number of Harper’s Bazar 
for July 16, is a convincing proof of the 
perfection of modern hospital science. 
The article is accompanied by reprodue- 
tions of interesting photographs, and 
merits the attention of all the kindly 
women at home engaged in the generous 
cause of the Red Cross. 


~The broadening theatre of our war 
with Spain will be thoroughly covered by 
the staff of Harper's Weekly correspond- 
ents during the coming month. Its 
special artists and writers will follow 
every movement of our forces on land 
and sea, and the important events at 
Washington will receive careful atten- 
tion. Mr. Stockton’s serial, “The Asso- 
ciate Hermits,” will run during the sum- 
mer months. 


queen of England 
Berengaria, wife of 


Who was the only 
never in England? 
Richard I, 


INTERESTING BITS OF THE MOUN- 
‘ TAINS. 

The hills and mountains of New Eng- 
land are known far and wide as the great 
recreation and vacation ground of the 
United States. 

Within the confines of Maine, New 
Hamphire, and Vermont, where the 
White and Green mountains are located, 
are the noted resorts of Fabyans, Mt. 
Pleasant, Crawfords, Twin, Bethlehem, 
Maplewood, Profile house, Littleton, 
Sugar Hill, Franconia, Jefferson, White- 
field, Colebrooke, Lancaster, and a score 
of fully as reputed resorts, each offering 
attractions of an interesting character. 
Crawfords lays stress upon the wonder- 
ful Notch within which it is situated. 
Bethlehem and Maplewood are in a region 
the air of which is particularly beneficial 
to hay fever sufferers. At the Profile 
house everything is interesting, for it is 
here that the Old Man of the Mountain 
stays. Canon mountain, Eagle mountain, 
and half a dozen other cliffs and peaks 
surround the valley wherein is this de- 
lightful resort. Echo lake and Profile 
lake are close at hand, while a delightful 


drive brings the tourist to that favorite 
and marvelous bit of nature’s handiwork, 
the Flume. The walks and drives in the 
vicinity of the Flume house are admi- 
rable, and every influence which tends to 
please the traveler is included in its en- 
virons. The Mt. Pleasant house and 
Fabyans, only a short distance from the 
Presidential Range, offers unsurpassed 
attractions for the vacationist. The 
walks, drives, and cycle paths are through 
the prettiest parts of the region there- 
abouts, while the arrangements for con- 
ducting amusements like golf, baseball, 
tennis and cricket are perfect in every detail. 

Every visitor to the White mountains 
should ascend Mt. Washington. The ride 
to the summit is thrilling, and every 
moment reveals some new and important 
feature. On a good clear day there is no 
limit to the sights to be seen. The great 
hotels below are like toy houses. The 
forest city of Portland is seen to the east- 
ward, while Winnepesaukee, Sebago, and 
Moosehead lakes sparkle in the sunlight 
like sheets of bright silver. In the im- 
mediate vicinity of the Summit house are 
numerous interesting points worth visit- 


ing. There is the Tip-Top house erected 
many years ago. The Observatory 
formerly used by the United States 
weather bureau, and the Lizzie Bourne 
monument. While the natural attrac- 
tions worthy of attention include the Lake 
of the Clouds, Tuckerman’s Ravine, the 
Gulf and the Alpine garden. And so on, 
every locality has its own specific and 
important features, each worthy of all the 
attention you can give it. Last but not 
least in points of attractiveness are the 
hotels of the region; mammoth and fully 
appointed hostelries, where every care 
and convenience for the traveler is con- 
sidered, while the cuisine is equal to that 
of the metropolitan houses. 

If you are interested in the mountains, 
send a two-cent stamp to the general 
passenger department of the Boston & 
Maine railroad, boston, for the finely illus- 
trated brochure entitled “Among the 
Mountains,” and with it you will get a 
tour book giving a list of all the hotels 
and boarding-houses in the mountains, 
with maps, stage connections, train ser- 
vice, ete. Write for it; it will be of ser- 
vice to you. 


40 Large Specimens. 


| Creat Vacation P 


The Washington School Collection of Minerals 


Given absolutely free to any present subscriber of the Journal of Education 
who will send us only two new subscriptions to the Journal at $2.50 each; or, one 
new subscription and 50 cents additional. 


Every School Should Have This Collection. 


Washington Collection of Minerals. 

This collection consists of 40 MINERALS, 

and placed in a neat, substantial case, with 

specinen, The collection is accompanied by 
pointing out the distinctive characteristics of each specimen and its principal uses. 

_ This collection, all complete in case, with catalogue, will be 
given free to any one sending us only two (2) prepaid yearly 
subscriptions to the Journal of Education at $2.50 each; or, one 
new subscription and 50 cents additional. 

The Journal of Education one year, new or renewal, and the 
collection of Minerals, both $3.75. 
lhe collection alone is well worth $4.00. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


remium Offer 


selected with great care, all correctly labeled, 
a separate tray, 2%x13 inches, for each 
a carefully prepared descriptive catalogue 


CHICAGO: 45 Auditorium Bldg. 
BOSTON : 3 Somerset Street. 
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Some ‘New Books. 
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Title 


Graded Lessons in Arithmetic—(Grades IV. and V.) 
New Amsterdam Family Names and Their Origin.... 
The Terror—A Romance of French Revolution...... 
Family Life in Field and Forest......... te ear 
Here and There in the Greek New Testament........ 
Choice Literature—Book Grammar Grades...... 

“I. Intermediate Grades 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
— Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston. 25 
Wright. American 8.8. Union, Philadelphia, 1.00 
Fernon. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. ° 
Taylor. D. Appleton & Co., ¥ 1.25 
Brown. Fleming H. Revell Co., 1.25 
Davis. Chas. Scribner’s Sous, * 1.28 
Dodd, Mead, & Co., 1,25 
Walford. ngmans, Green, & Co.,N. ¥. 1.50 
Thayer. H. W. Rokper, Springtield. 1,25 
Williams. Sheldon & Co., N.Y. 


Oakley. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 
“ 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


PED AGOGIC AL knowledge is demanded nowadays. By request of Superintendent Maxwell we sent 
VU to the last principals’ examination in Brooklyn a man of whose work as a grammar 
school principal Dr. Maxwell knew, and who had many of the qualitications required there. He went 
and made a good general impression. But he had neglected to read modern books on pedagogy, and he 
failed in the professional questions, getting only 50 per cent. To-day (April 12) we havea letter froma 
city superintendent who gets a good many teachers from this agency, describing the needed qualifica- 
tions for two teachers and adding: “If KNOWLEDGE didates bluntly: 1. Have you read peda- 
you have an opportunity, ask these can- gogic works? 2. Are you in sympathy 
with modern pedagogic thought? 3. If question one is answered in the negative, then, Are you willing 
and anxious to perfect yourself in this necessary equipment for teaching? /f a eandidate cannot answer 
the questions satisfactorily, she will be sure to fail here.’ Teachers should bear in mind that this caution 
is very common in applications for teachers. The teacher, like the carpenter, must have a tool chest and 
be familiar with it. The surest test of a‘‘born” teacher of this day is that she recognizes the need of all 
the helps she can get, 80 as to keep up with the procession. Acquaintance with the 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................0. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


r. 
Hope. Henry Holt & Co, = 


SOME FAMOUS WOMEN. 
What celebrated woman’s marriage was 
known as the “Bloody Wedding’? Mar- 
garet, sister of Charles IV. of France. 


Who designed a great building in a 
Western city? Miss Sophia G. Hayden of 
Boston, 

Who was the first American woman to 
receive the degree of M. D.? Elizabeth 
Blackwell. 

Who, among women, first attempted to 
cultivate rice in the Carolinas? The wife 
of Chief Justice Pinckney. 

What woman made garments for the 
destitute soldiers in 1780? Sarah Bache, 
daughter of Benjamin Franklin. 

Who worked the fiag unfurled in Polar 
sea by a celebrated Arctic explorer? 
Eleanor Anne Porden, wife of Sir John 
Franklin. 

Who wrote “Auld Robin Gray’? Lady 
Anne Barnard. 

What was the name of a famous queen 
of ancient Britain? Boadicea. 

Who was the Quakeress martyr hanged 
on Boston common? Mary Dyer. 

What was the name of the only daughter 
of Mohammed? Fatima. 

Who was the founder of the Shakers in 
America? Ann Lee. 

Who was the founder of the order of 
“Sisters of Mercy’? Catherine Mac- 
Auley, 

Who continued the work of designing 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
to and from 42d St. Depot tree 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


the doors of a great cathedral, on the death 


Sabina, daughter of he fer & & Coac hers 


Mrs. Winslow’s “soothing Syrup uas 


| TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 2°! 4uditorium 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700. Seeks Teachers who 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


qencp 


PULLMAN BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
Branch Ufice: Des Moines, lowa. 


THIRTEENTH YEAR. 
The largest Agency in the West. 


been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 


MERICAN : : T ACH ’ AG Introduces to Colleges, 
d FOR rT i E ERS ENC y Schools, and Families 

an E Cc N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Funton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents 
a bottle, 


MEMBERS OF THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 
4 Ashburton P1., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 
825 Market St., San Francisco. 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
414 Century Bidg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


Paper. Post-office. 730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 

American Primary Teacher...... oston, Mass. 
o School Journal.......... enver, Col. ot., 
Bducation Boston, Mass. Ave., Chicago, Send for Agency Manual, 

ducational News.. ewark, 
Educational Review.............. New York, N.y. |The P A 70 Fifth Ave., New York 
Florida School Exponent......... Jacksonville, Fla. G : 
Indiana Schoo] Journal..........- Indianapolis, Ind. RA rl EACH ERS ENCY WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


Danville, Ill. 

.-.- Dubuque, Lowa. 
... Boston, Mass. 
--Binghamton, N.Y. 


Interstate Review. ........ 
lowa Normal Monthly. 
Journal of Education. . 
Journal of Pedagogy. 


EPTEMBER VACANCIES! 


For which we have been asked to name candidates: 8th grade, $700; 9th grade, $800 (two); 7th 


L - . grade, $600 (three); 8th grade, $600 (two); 5th grade, $550. We shall also need many teachers | 
all grades at $400 to $600. Must have normal training, and be strictly first class. 
Missouri Bchool Journal..........Jeffergon City, Mo. THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Tremont Temple, Boston, 
Ohio Educational Monthly....... Columbus, 0. 4 
Pennsylvania School Journal....Lancaster, Pa. SYRAC U SK) | HA CHBR S’ AGEN oy . 
NOAH LEONARD, A-M., Manager, 37 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

New York, N.Y. | Wanted, Teachers — Binder ringipaie (Ward Villoac’ 
School Bulletin..... .......++. Syracuse, N.Y. enography. JES Guarantee Satisfaction. graduates wanted, 
School inneapolis, Minn. 
School Journal ............++++08. New York, N.Y. 

shool News and Practical Educator. Taylorville, 1.| THE E 9 Needs 
Lexin K HOME ACHE RS AGE NCY Teae hers. 
Teachers’ Institute. .... Wwestetees New York, N. Y. E. J. Edmands, Mgr. 364 Washington St., Boston. 
Teachers’ New York, N. Y, 


Texas School Journal..........++. Austin, Texas. 


(6) Allentown, 


Weatern . Wis 


? 


benefit of teachers. 


classes of children in public schools. 


THE BOOK OF THE SEASON : 


Nature Study 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


R. BOYDEN’S articles on Nature Study, which have appeared in the col- 
umns of this paper during the past few years, have attracted attention the 
country over, and have been universally commended. 
At the earnest solicitation of school officers and teachers these articles have 
been re-written, fully illustrated, and have now been brought out in book form. 
The purpose of this book is to suggest material according to each season, with 
a progressive adaptation to the first four grades. 
The seasonal changes form the thread running through all the phenomena, and 
the children are seeking, in their simple way, to find How Nature Works during 
the year, fitting all its life to the varying conditions. 


Oldest Agency west of the Hudson, Operates both locally and nationally. Wewanta 
large number of college graduates and other live, wide-awake men and women of 
good qualifications and successful experience, Send for our new Manual. 


sylvania and other States. /ourteen years experience. Address 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


i a] with successful experience or special preparation for teaching wanted 
for first-class positions. Write for information concerning the National 
Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Penn- 


Provides Good Teachers for Good Schools. 
Provides Good Schools for Good Teachers. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


If in search of either, you may find it 
to your advantage to write us fully in 
regard to your wants. 

HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, 24 State sSt., ALBANY, N.Y. 


Months. 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Cumb. Presbyterian Bldg., NASHVILLE, TENN. 
THE SouTH- 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does «a very successful business 


that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


Teachers’ 


W H 1 We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
inship in every part of the country. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 9 
WM. F. JARVIS, 


AKRON, OHIO. 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. Manager. 


Agency. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency| G@Q KELLOGG’S. 


Oldest and best known in U.S. Supr. MAXSON ot /lainfield, N. J., formerly a New 
Established 1855. England Supt., says that when he wants teachers, 


invariably go to Kellogg’s.”’ 
3 East 14th St., New York. Last summer, at three fifferent times, in compe- 


tition with other Bureaus, our recommended candi- 


dates were elected at Plainfield for Drawing, Com- 


can be started scienceward. Many scientific references are suggested for the 
The Manual lays out only such lessons as have actually been tried with 


Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 
Established 1880. 
K, MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
¥irTH AVENUE (corper of Twentieth 8St.), 
ww NEW YORK CITY. 


CHICAGO: 45 Auditorium Bldg. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 


The object is not to teach science, but to indicate lines ziong which children : TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 


The ‘TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., 


Recommends superior teachers, Our recommend- 
ations have weight with school officials. 


mercial, and Sciences; total, $2,750. 

Bureau established| H, 8. KELLOGG, Manager, 
nine years ago on the 61 East Ninth St., 
recommendation plan, N. Y. CITY 


The 


Assists teachers to desirable positions, 
and furnishes schools and colleges of all 
kinds with teachers free of charge. 
Write for our special circular at once. 


Cc, G. FECHNER, Manager, 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 


P, O. Box 575. 


BOSTON : 3 Somerset Street, 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BURKAU 
Teachers Wanted TEACHERS” BUREA\ 


HEN WRITING toour advertisers, please 
mention the “ Journal of Education.” 


A 
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Now Ready. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 
| Vol. XXX VII.—International Education Series. 
Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. Psych ol 0 gi C F oun dations of Education 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
110-112 Boylston St. 29-33 E, 19th St. 262-264 Wabash Ave. 1328 Arch 8t. AN ATTEMPT TO SHOW THE GENESIS OF 
THE HIGHER FACULTIES OF THE MIND. 
choolroom : By WILLIAM T. HARRIS, A.M., LL.D., 
. United States Commissioner of Education. 
4 Pictures. 12mo.*Cloth. - - - - - - - Price, $1.50. 

q 150 choice subjects in A book by the distinguished editor of the International Educational Series on so impor- 
if tant a subject as the title of this volume indicates has, since its announcement a year ago, 
NATURAL SCENERY, been awaited with great interest by educators everywhere, and its appearance is a notalle 
7 FAMOUS PAINTINGS, event in the history of pedagogical literature. The work is not simply an inventory of the 
; HISTORIC ARCHITECTURE, | mental faculties, as many psychologies are, but is an attempt to show the psychological {oun- 
i PORTRAITS, Etc. dations of the more important educational factors in civilization and its schools, and it js 
treated in the masterly style of which the philosophical mind of its author is capable. Lr. 


ae grand 2 arg ial ; Harris has shown, what no other writer has in so clear and practical a manner, the true re- 
Send for illustrated catalogue. lations of psychology to the education of youth. He presents a psychology that shows how 
all the activities of life, social or otherwise, react on the child and the man to develop them. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY | He shows the educative influences not only of school work, but of the family industrial oc- 
His book is a mas- 


i ¥ cupations, of play and work, of state, church, and of all national life. 
BOSTON NEWYORK CHICAGO - |terpiece of psychologic and pedagogical literature. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, 
Color Interesting NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


Instruction | Experiments Pubiichere 
made PRIMER for the Erducational Institutions 
fils IIT 
UNIVERSITY Write for Catalogue, 
q Easy and Youngest  Price-List, wt REPARATORY SCHOOLS. 
ascina Ing. upl S. PU B LIS H NG |? EDUCATE YOUR BOYS 
‘ 43-47 East 10th St Y at the leading College Preparatory Schoo! of West. 
esigned for Primary Schools. upils, greater progress can be made in true Color og 
Teachers’ Edition. 80 pages, price 10 cents, Nedching than nis ever before been possible. COMPA NY CHS New York 
Pupils’ Edition, 24 pages, price cents. | (4 Samples mailed on receipt of price. WILSON & FAIR. Naltsburg, Pa. 
; LPO LD > OD 
MILTON BRADLEY COPIPANY, Springfield, Mass. | N. B. Dept., Washington Street, | 
FOR SALE. 
Svstematic Collections + Primary ond College Froparatory Day Seboo! tor? 
Mineralegy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades + Ceititicates to leading re- 
RELIEF MAPS. Itis our pride that “S ; quired. Address Miss ELLEN FINN, at this office. 
United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on we enable anybody any 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite to buy or sell or‘ 
ey, Grand Cafion. esuvius, &c. 
idee. exchange new or Secondhand _FOR ENTERING COLLEGE or a Scientific 
books 8 syfield, Essex C , Mass. 
Washington School Collections Situation ane All healthful? 
Recks, Animals, at less than of all the bhi outdoor sporte. Hew Catalogue ready. 
one-half the usual price. 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks A 
‘or collection accompan xt- 60 won — 
EDWIN EK. HOWELL, p vo tic ” ( maar free to PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1415 Walnut St. 
eow 612 17th St., N. W., Washington D. anyone Who mentions this ad 
e Hinds & Noble Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery 
i tooo + ° sooo ° 4 Cooper Institute, N. Y Forty-third Annual Session opens October 1, 
i ; PATRIOTIC SELECTIONS , 1898. Three years’ graded course in lectures, 
quizzes, and clinics. Women admitted. For in- 
f H t formation, address 
on S O 1S or yy. Dr. C. N. PEIRCE, Dean 
vems and Ballads upon Important Episodes in American History. iene 
JUST PUBLIS GES. 
By HezekiAH of the “ Youth’s Companion”; author of “ Zig- 
zag Journeys,” etc. Second Edition. Cloth. Price, $1.00. REMINISCENCES OF SCHOOL, LIEK 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. . . BOSTON and CHICAGO. NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ourse Jor Supervisors usic in Public 8 
} ‘ Hm ers O n C ll ‘ HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
O e e O Tr ato ry. instruction, Mason and Virgil meth- 
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